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Materialization.---LL, 


RB 
BY ‘‘SHADOWS.” 


The dandelion season is over, and the hour of 
spinage is here, and our liver’s torpidity con- 
tinues to yield to the sanitary influence of early 
greens. We do not know as this fact has any 
special connection with the subject now under 
treatment, but Emerson says there is an inti- 
mate relation between the food we eat and the 
quality of thought we give off; still we feel sure 
that the influence of greens will not be suggest- 
ive of ‘‘green” in us if we open our scene at a 
“spook” seance. 

The room was darkened, not only by the 
shades of evening and the closing-in of night, 
but the burning-jets, that had turned darkness 
into semi-day while the few people composing 
the audience were gathering, were now extin- 
guished, and darkness on the instant seemed 
profound; our eyes dilating, as is natural in the 
dark, adapted themselves to the condition, and 
not only was darkness soon visible, but a som- 
ber light, also, for the street-lamp shone into 
the room, the shutters having been left open for 
the purpose, and an auroral counterpart of the 
window-panes was thrown upon the wall, and 
by virtue of it the room and the things in the 
room and the dozen persons gathered there 
were all visible and even distinguishable. The 
sliding-doors separating the front and back par- 
lors had been drawn partly together, leaving an 
opening of some four feet. A black curtain 
without folds, hanging smoothly from the top, 
separated these two rooms by thus closing the 


not report our seance in detail—how the Indian 
girl, ‘‘ Sunflower,” came out and staid long 
enough for all to come and be touched by her; 
how others also came and went. All we wish 
to do is to express our experience truthfully, 
and to say, with as much evidence as we have of 
anything, that these ‘‘strange visitors” are re- 
alities and not frauds. 

We are aware how suspicious many of these 
“‘spook” manifestations are, as well as other of 
the phenomena; we know frauds are committed, 
but we know, also, there are some that are ua- 
mistakably genuine. One thing occurred at the 
seances in the place we refer to; we did not see 
it, but we know well the man who related it to 
us. A female presence came out of the spirit- 
room and took the brushes and paints provided 
for it, by request, and began to paint a picture. 
All present could see her distinctly; first one 
color then another; spending an hour's time; 
and then, with satisfaction at her work, point to 
it approvingly, and then glide behind the curtain, 
leaving the pieture, which any one can now see. 
It is no daub, but a beautiful work of art. It 
would take more light for a human being to ex- 
ecute that work than that darkened room with 
only the reflection from a street lamp, enabling 
those present to see the spirit and to detect any 
sham, but not to paint the picture. 

We believe our friend who told us this, and 
have seen the picture, and wish for your sakes, 
dear readers, we could say we also saw it done ; 
but we believe it, for we know the witness. 
And on other occasions, and in other places, at 
home and abroad, we have seen these ‘‘satrange 





space between the partially-closed doors. This | 
curtain was divided in the center; on one side, | 
about five feet from the floor, was an opening | 
about the size of a man’s head, distinguished by | 
its accented blackness in the dark curtain from | 
the intensity of the darkness of the other or 
“spook” room. 

The back-room into which this aperture open- | 
ed was perfectly safe from intrusion; the doors | 
of it were locked, keys inside, and sine 
by extemporized methods, with penknives and 
seals; and the same of the closed and darkened | 
windows; the fireplace, being modern, admitted | 
of no entrance; the room was empty of humani- | 
ty, and no living soul could get in there with- | 
out our knowledge; the only ingress or egress | 
was through the curtain referred to, and our | 
two dozen eyes were detection there. The wo- 
man who has this Endoric gift of raising the 
dead (?) sits in the room all the time with the | 
rest of us—between us and the curtain, and a 
little on one side—so that the apparitions can 
be observed without any hindrance. 

As we have said, pot a living soul was in that 
darkened room—that is, in a human sense; but 
fancy, poetry, Bible anl spiritualism teach us 
that the circumambient air is full of intelligent 
mystery. Taking poetic form, it sometimes 
reads thus—-we recognize a truth in this quota- 
tion :— | 
All houses in whom men have lived and died 

Are haunted houses. Through the open doora 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide 

With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We have to use the common forms of speech 
even when treating of uncommon or supermun- 
dane things; so we say, and we wish to be be- 
lieved as sound in our statement, notwithstand- 
ing our ‘‘digested spinage,” that that ‘‘spook” 
anteroom was untenanted by any human being, 
and that we sat in that somber street-lighted 
room, and looking in the direction of the cur- 
tain that protected the room that we say and 
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we know was tenantless. | 
Here we are ‘‘dealing with the dead,” but no 
feeling of gloom or sorrow overshadows us; 
no fear of the departed. The little child—the 
daughter of the medium—and all of us, seem to 
feel as we would in any darkened room to wit- 
ness atableau. Nothing in these spiritualistic 
manifestations seems suggestive of the grave, 
or ‘‘dust to dust.” 
and attention tuo, these supremely interesting 
matters have wholly changed our feelings in 
the presence of death in the ordinary funeral. 
Aunt Fales, who waked into newness of life at 
the advanced age of ninety-three, shocked us 
very much, a few years before she died, by say- 
ing, ‘‘Shadows, I have been to three frolics this 
week—Amelia’s wedding, Sally's house-warm- 
ing, and Nancy’s funeral.” We were not then 
prepared to look upon a funeral as a frolic, nor 
are we now; we think, however, our ‘“‘déalings 
with the dead,” or rather with those whom 
Charles Macdonald and the Rev. Mr. Murray 
say have waked up for the first time in their lives, 
have wholly modified our views of funeral mat- 
But we are wandering, so we will go back 
to the seance. We, and the rest of us, were ail 
looking at the curtain and the aperture, and | 
without waiting long, or without any shiver, like 
Hamlet or Macbeth, we saw a ‘‘spook” part the 
curtain and dimly look at us and then close it. 
We use the work “spook” in no vulgar or super- 
stitious sense; it seems to be expressive to us, | 
and, being respectful with our pen, we have no 
spookish fear before our eyes. We think one | 
of the missions of spiritualism is to rob death 
of its terrors. Who would have thought that 
Doctor Storer’s wife, after being dead a score 
of years, would have come back and given a | 
child in the form a white rose, and yet we have | 
seen that done and no mistake, and within a | 
week. We feel a little glad that we have no | 
departed wife, as yet, to return with roses; al 
rose from any other hand will smell as sweet; | 
but being departed, *thow cheering the thought,” 
as these few persons sang the words, and we | 
felt them, that our departed friends have the | 
power of prejecting their forms before us with 


In fact, our experience in, 





ters. 





more or less distinctness! | 


These ‘‘strange visitors,” as we have said, 
lift this curtain, showing a white form, or per- 
son, dressed in white, or sometimes a dark one; | 
sometimes two or more at once; then a face 
at the hole in the curtain; then one advances, | 
comes partially out, and, if it has appeared be- 
fore, on some other occasion, it shows more 
power to hold itself objectively and be recog- | 
They rarely come out, or last long, on 
The medium speaks to them 


nized. 
a first appearance. 
coaxingly, as they appear, asking them to come 
out, ‘*Don’t be afraid!” ‘That's right, dear!” 
**Now, that is nice!” as some ghostly form ap- 
pears, perhaps a tall, graceful woman, with long 
hair, as one did, seemingly to glide into the 
room rather than walk. Some of these are 
recognized by friends, who, coming up, are | 
touched or kissed, as circumstances seem to 
permit. Feeling that all this is honest, it is 
very wondertul. We do not fully understand 
this apparent timidity, ‘or way coaxing or pat- 
We do not 
expect to loose either our **cheek” or our cour- 


ronizing words should help them. 
age with our mortal bodies, even should we 
fear the presence of a ‘‘spook,” if alone, or 
wicked. We, when a ‘‘spook” ourselves, will 
hardly fear a living person, at least so it seems 
now. Perhaps, however, we have mistaken 
timidity; it may be material weakness. Per- 
haps in the coaxing method the materializing 
spirit may gather magneftc silicon that holds 
their atoms together. But why speculate, when 
we see, year-by-year, the general evolution of 
this subject; each year adds to its variety and 
its power. Remember its beginning a tiny rap, 
and now its flowering out in materialized forms. 
With the same increase in variety and power of | 
manifestation for ten years to come as for ten | 
years past, and the world will be full of Swe- | 
denborgs, or seers, and spirits at times walk our | 
streets visibly, as they now do, if our inner | 
eyes were opened to see them. 

We are not good at description, and so need 


s 


ad 


Jirst, its gradual progression or growth; and, 


| Climbing the rising waves like hills, the white 


'where he remained ten years. He seems to 
| nave given his deepest thought to the study of 


visitors” do these strange things. 

Alas! we find ourselves still making our story 
a long one, and yet we have not finished what we 
had to say on materialization. We intended to 
carry you into this presence-chamber of the ‘‘in- 
visibles” and present them to your mind’s eye in 
a truthful but sentimental way, and then close 
up with the gradual unfolding of the subject of 
materialization in our experience; to show you, 


second, to convince you of our rationality when 
we tell for actual truth such, perhaps, to you, 
unreasonable superstitions; but we must close. 
We began with ‘‘dandelions” and continued our 
remarks on ‘‘spinage.” We hardly know to-day 
what our next thought may be inspired by, but the 
summer is before us, and in some green or sea- 
sonable way will flavor our next, which still will 
be materialization, which is the most convincing 
feature of the intelligence and influence aud 
power of the spirits, and of the fact, also, of the 
existence of spirits in the whole variety of the 
spiritual manifestations. Of course, it is neces- 
sarily the weight of the whole that makes the 
strength of the evidence. The test communi- 
cations and collateral intelligence are the most 
interesting and least fatiguing, but for down- 
right, unmistakable proof of the fact of dis- 
embodied intelligence disconnected with our- 
selves, it is in some of the forms of materiali- 
zation. And so we can say with the poet :— 


Earth is our little island home, 

And heaven the neighboring continent 
Whence winds to every inlet come 

With balmiest scent. 

And tenderest whispers thence we hear 
From those who lately sailed across. 
They love us still; since heaven is near 

Death is not loss. 





The Return of the “ Raven.” 


=o 
WHITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The cold wind and the north wind it blew the 
wide seas over, 

As gales from the far British coast sweep down 
the Straits of Dover; 

Into the bay where never yet sailed truant bark 
or craven 

Came floating on the mighty waves the black 
and comely ‘‘Raven.” 

Low courtesying, she drifted down, then swept 
on straight before her, 


foam surging o’er her; 

The gray bald eagle of the sea scanned her 
wild course delighted, 

Then high upon her raking masts on flapping 
wings alighted. 

Bold eagle of the stormy cliff, by time and flight 
unaltered, 

Brave emblem of the loyal heart and hand that 
never faltered ; 

Clasping the rudder’s crested head, on to her 
rock-bound haven 

He steered her way, for many a day, the helms- 
man of the ‘‘Raven!” 

Full twenty summers came and went, then from 
her moorings vanished 

This lovely vision of the bay, to other waters 
banished ; 

Her snowy sails, her slanting masts and bows 
of matchless beauty, 

Set for the pilot’s sterner use, for daring task 
and duty. 

A few brief years along the coast she wandered 
broken-hearted, 

Forever wailing through her shrouds the dream 
of days departed, 

And ever o’er the misty seas her wistful gaze 
was turning, 

Where once to guide her homeward way the 
lamp of love was burning. 


Till in one wild November night, when all the 
waves in ire 

Flamed out a red and lurid light beneath the 
watch-tower’s fire, 

She wrenched her from her alien chains, un-' 
friended and forsaken, 

And stealthily across the bay her fitful course 
was taken. 





eye flashed o'er her, 


the seas before her; 
Dismasted, wrecked, undaunted, still her every | 
timber straining, “ 


classic literature, and more especially to the 
Latin poets. 

While in college he gained quite a reputation 
as writer of Latin verse. It seems at one time 
to have been his intention to enter the church, 
and doubtless this intention would have been 
fulfilled had not the great political party of his 
time interfered and secured Addison among its 
partisans. It was a time when literary talent 
blossomed fairest under patronage. Addison’s 
verse found favor with Earl Halifax and Lord 
Somers, through whose influence Addison re- 
ceived from King William a pension of £300, 
which enabled him to travel upon the continent. 
He was now twenty-seven. Knowing that a 
knowledge of French would be necessary to 
secure him a foreign government position, he 
journeyed at once to France. Upon William’s 
death and the accession of Anne the Whig party 
declined in power. Addison’s pension was 
stopped. He remained abroad until 1703, re- 
turning to England in time to celebrate Marl- 
borough’s victory of Blenheim, in a poem called 
the ‘“‘Campaign.” Perhaps it is nota very great 
poem; but with the English of that day the 
greatness of the theme was enough. The 
‘*Campaign” was received with acclamation, 
and Addison was rewarded with the office of 
Commissioner of Appeals. He later became 
Under Secretary of State, Secretary of Ireland, 
Keeper of Records and Secretary of State. He 
was always a stanch Whig, and rose or fell with 
his party. Asa busy politician, Addison found 
little time to write save for state purposes. 

But for Addison with his Latin poems, his 
Treatise on Medals, his Cat», his offices, we 
should to-day care very little were it not for 
that Addison who, at thirty-six, began writing 
in the Tattler that series of short essays so 
simple, so kindly, so truthful, so cheery, that, 
wherever the English language is spoken, the 
name of Addison is held in tender reverence. 

The Tattler was a periodical edited by Steele, 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. It was 
made up of foreign news, the gossip of the day, 
and home subjects, edited under the popular 
name of ‘Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., Astrologer.” 
Steele applied to Addison for assistance, and, 
as he quaintly remarks, was undone by his aux- 
iliary. 

To well understand the greatness of Joseph 
Addison, the full beauty of his simplicity, the 
force of his earnestness, we need to remember 
the character of literature in his age. Pope 
was the great English critic, from whose deci- 
sions there was noappeal. Pope himself wrote 
ina grand soit of way. His sentences were 
classic and precise. Conveutionalism held Pope 
in a close and loving embrace. He would fit 
thought into harness, and judge talent by its 
adaptiveness. Thought was hampered by rule, 
and form was more than substance. It was the 
age of Louis Quatorze, the golden age in France, 
men said. Certainly there was glitter enough. 
There was a court, dazzling in its splendor. 
It was an age when few great voices sounded 
clear for right. Intellect stooped to servility, 
and, with want and misery throughout the land, 
and artificiality everywhere, literature dallied, 
sought to please, to cover wrong with fine 
phrases, and to forget the falsity of life in the 
fairness of its shows. The time was filled with 
fétes, balls, ballets, fireworks, and poets and 
artists found it good to adorn these things with 
their talents. There were great exceptions. I 
speak of the characteristic of the age, and it was 
artificiality. 

Never in France has the drama so flourished. 
Corneille wrote Le Cid; Racine, Iphigenia; 
Moliére had set the world laughing; over the 
channel sounded the merry laughter of Comedy. 
Congreve, the great Mr. Congreve, as he was 
called, declared by Dryden the equal of Shake- 
speare, held the first place among English dram- 
atists. Congreve, who laughed at virtue, who 
embellished vice, and invited the people to ‘‘a 
dance of death.” Intellect paints the tapestry 
of vice, and unfurls the banner of crime. Lit- 
erature is sullied by the ignoble. Horrible in- 


vective, cruel satire, revolting coarseness, all. 


this belongs to Addison's time. And from this 
sounds the clear, sweet, dispassionate voice of 
Joseph Addison. He speaks for right, for sim- 
plicity, and truth, and purity; and, as Macau- 
lay says, he reconciled wit and virtue after a 
long and disastrous separation. 

Addison's style is so perfect as to escape an- 
alysis. It has many characteristics rather than 
one. Simplicity, humor, invention, are most 
striking. The simplicity of his essays stands 
in bold relief when contrasted with the studied 
elegance of his poems. Inthe essays he throws 
aside the labored diction, and speaks from the 
heart to the heart. His words are those of our 
homes, and his talks are our everv-day lives. 
His humor is rich and boundless; it sparkles 
over the darkest pages, and radiates good cheer 
throughout. In its light we laugh cheerily at 
ourselves, uproariously at our neighbors. 

The three great artists in ridicule of the eigh- 
teenth century were Addison, Swift and Vol- 
taire. Addison alone was master of hisart; he 
alone controlled it. With Voltaire and Swift 
nothing was sacred. Addison is always reverent. 
He never degrades the good nvr elevates the 
bad. With the boundless power of ridicule at 
his command, he never abuses it. He never 
stoops to invective; always serene, unpretend- 
ing, impartial, ‘‘untainted,” says Macaulay, ‘‘in 
the noble parts.” 
and good and simple that we love him. 

In his subjects he chose what was simplest 
and most applicable to the life about him. His 
invention is wonderful. From a shilling, a fan, 
a nothing, he fashions our instruction and 
amusement. We read these little talks of his, 


| The white sea-gull flew screaming by, the eagle’s | written almost two hundred years ago, and they 


are fresh as life; close beside us is Addison, 


She caught the spirit of the storm and swept | with the clear eye, the serene face, the quiet 


soul. 
It is said he was unsociable, and talked rarely. 


| practice in Wyoming, R. I. 


He comes to us so cheery | 


Over a forehead pure as snow; 

And the little hands were closely pressed, 

Clasping a cross to the pulseless breast. 

“T loved thee ere the death-chill lay 

On thee, sweet child!” and one turned away. 

“T would have loved thee,” the second said, 

‘“‘Hadst thou learned to love me and lived to 

wed.” 

“I loved thee ever, I love thee now!” 

The third one cried, as he kissed her brow; 

“In the heaven to come our souls shall wed; 

I have loved thee living, I love thee dead.” 

Then silently out from the oaken door 

Three horsemen went to return no more. 
Emity Livian Waiting. 





Facts eclipse Fiction. 

‘Every secret stripped from nature is a force 
in our hands. There is no holy ignorance; the 
duty of man is to know. In proportion as he 
becomes enlightened modern spirit is embold- 
ened and takes confidence in itself.” As proof 
of this consider the feat of June lst: A loco- 
motive and three cars left Jersey city at 1, A. M., 
and arrived at Pittsburg at 10.58, A. M., having 
run a distance of four hundred and forty-four 
miles without a stop, and averaging furty-five 
milestothe hour. This has never been equalled. 
The one engine which took the train from Jer- 
sey city climbed the Alleghanies, with a grade 
of ninety-six feet to the mile, at a computed 
speed of thirty-five miles. The Mississippi was 
reached at midnight. Highest rate sixty-eight 
miles, thus saving over sixty hours in the total 
transit of thirty-three hundred and seventeen 
miles to San Francisco, which was accomplished 
in eighty hours and a half. 

‘‘Printing was claimed by three towns: Haar- 
len, Strashourg, Mayence; the four inventors, 
Laurent Coster, Gutenberg, Faust and Scheffer, 
the dates 1420, 1440, 1450.” The fleet foot of 
progress will not be disputed when, on the cen- 
tennial grounds, the Hoe patent- perfecting press- 
es of the Times turn out and fold thirty thou- 
sand complete copies of the paper in one hour! 

‘The highest culture and the purest moral 
excellence have only existed where the female 
sex has been permitted to assume a free and 
equal position and rank in society with the op- 
posite. The more independent the condition, 
the rfobler the rank held by woman, the better 
developed are the intellectual powers of man, 
the loftier his whole aims, and so the standard 
of civilization in the nagion.” The value of 
these sentiments was illustrated ‘in the Social 
Science Conference, just closed at Philadel- 
phia. Popular topics were discussed in which 
all were interested. Among them ‘Interna- 
tional Exhibitions,” their rise, advance, and 
benefit. ‘‘Homes for Working-People,” and 
kindred themes. In the Women’s Pavilion the 





exhibits are all made by themselves; even | 
the running of the Baxter portable engine is 
done by Miss Emma Allison. Her choice of | 


this specialty comes from her delight in sed 
study of natural philosophy, which gave her a 


a member of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States navy. Her means being limited she) 


tion of steam processes, she believed it the part | 
of some one of her sisters to enter a ‘‘new de- | 
parture,” requiring as much knowledge and skill | 
for its accomplishment, and carrying with it as 

great honor, as teaching school, keeping books, | 
operating sewing-machines, copying, etc. After | 
the exhibition she will leave this business, which 
she has carried on in the perfection of tidiness | 
and grace of manner, and start a literary maga- | 
zine in San Francisco. We could wish that | 
some of our gentle experts might have assisted | 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Medical So- | 
ciety, and joined in their learned addresses upon | 
what so intimately concerned them. 

Feminine biographies teem with the desire of | 
their subjects for enlarged opportunities. They | 
have ever helped to provide means for what they | 
could not share. The oldest scholarship at | 
Harvard, founded in 1785, was by Joanna Al- | 
ford. There are ten others by fair donors, of | 
which the annual income is $2340. Meritorious 
boys are yearly aided there to the amount of 
$24,500. 

Margaret Draper, of Boston, conducted the 
first newspaper in America. The original Dec- 
laration of Independence was printed by Mary 
Katharine Goddard. Every demonstrator of 

tomy is indebted to Madame Ducondray for 
his manikin. Artificial marble is the invention 
of Madame Dutillet. In 1864 Mrs. Vandern- 
plasse came froo: Flanders to England, and be- 
gan the use and manufacture of starch. Be- 
hold what an industry has sprung from the neat 
strew-bonnet of Betsey Baker, worn less than a 
hundred years ago! Mrs. Wilson, of London, | 
manages the principal line of omnibuses. Mrs, 
Sarrick of Drury Lane conducts a theater. | 
Mrs. Thrale carries on a brewery. The widow 
of Dr. A. D. Bullock continues her husband's 
We hear of an- 
other whose bees yielded twenty thousand pounds | 
of honey in a year. In Vassar we have the 
first lady professor of mathematics in any Amer- 
ican college. Two at Vermont University were | 
elected to membership by the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, as an award for superior scholarship. 
For the past eight years or more there has been | 
connected with the Howland School for Young 
Women an organization known as the Howland 
Navy. One of the professors manages the 
crews, otherwise all is done by themselves. The 
Countess Lanner, widow of Frederick VFI. 
of Denmark, has left her property of four mil- 
lion for the maintenance of an institution fur 
orphan and deserted girls of Denmark. Six | 
hundred or eight hundred will be provided for} 











; at the Castle of Jagerspris in North Zealand. 


We might multiply these facts to weariness, but 


| That he said little, we can believe, but not that their significance is patent. Good beginnings 


Of all her glorious beauty once, a shattered | he was unsociable. All human kind was his | are final certainties. Benjamin Franklin has’ 


hulk remaining. 


| friend, and from the abundance of a full heart the credit of introducing broom-corn into the 


She saw once more the cold bleak sun rise on a | he spoke to the world.’ He liked clubs, where | United States. While examining an imported 


dreary morning, 


| he spent a part of every day, smoking his pipe, | worn-whisk he found a single seed, which he} 


| 


She saw again the olden bay another sail adorn- | Observing life, sipping his wine. It is said, too, pjanted in his garden. From that came its’ 


ing, 


|that he did not admire women, and it is much | propagation. We have a tattered certificate of 


Then laid her down by the dark rock where | to be feared that his marriage with the beauti-| membership to the first woman's social chari- | 


sands are ever shifting, 


| ful Lady Warwick did not develop the senti-| table society in Boston. Could its possessor 


Where tides may come, and tides may go, around ™ment. As we think of all Addison did for bis have even imagined the net-work of our kindred 


her ever drifting. 

If soul she had, as hath been said, or spirit 
floated o'er her, 

Sharing the fate of many a one that sailed the 
seas before her, 

Pray it hath flown from the dear spot where 
life’s young visions started, 

That never more her faithful heart may mourn 


the days departed. 
Saran D. Crark. 








Joseph Addison. | 


BY GRACE MERRIMAN. 


Joseph Addison was born in 1672, in Wilt- 
shire, England. His father, Lancelot Addison, 
was a dean, his grandfather was a clergyman, 
his mother was daughter of a doctor of divinity 
and sister toa bishop. His father had some 
literary reputation, having written a book on> 
the polity and religion of Barbary, and another 
on Hebrew customs. 

Young Addison was studious as a boy, and at 


fifteen was ready for the university. He ob- | 
tained entrance to Magdalene College, Oxford, | 


| But my daughter iieth upon her bier.” 





readers. 


The Three Horsemen. 


co 

TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE 
GERMAN OF UHLAND. 

Three horsemen halted the inn before ; 

Three horsemen entered the oaken door, 


| And loudly called for the welcome cheer 
' That was wont to greet the traveller here. 
‘‘Good woman,” they cried, as the hostess came, | 


A buxom, rosy, portly old dame— 
‘Good woman, how is your wine and beer, 
And how is your little daughter dear?” 


‘My house is ever supplied with cheer, 


A shadow over the horsemen fell— 
Each wrapped in thoughts he could never tell— 
And silently, one by one, they crept 
Io the darkened room where the maiden slept. 


The golden hair was rippling low 








|time and for all time, of the never-changing | associations? They so multiply that we begin 
‘sunshine which he left to shine down through | to jear-for the true independence of the commu- 
|the ages; as we remember the simplicity and pity, There is a dearth of employment here as 
| earnestness of his life, we feel that his most | elsewhere. One call brings out thousands of 
lasting monument remains in the hearts of his | 


, applicants for whatever is usually wanted. It) 
/cannot be better in Barcelona, Spain, where i 
over five hundred sought the position of public 
| executioner! 

There may be lost dyes and methods, but the | 
march isforward. We thrill with the utterances 
| of our native artists, yet are immensely arrested | 
| in what is said of the Papago Indians, some two 
| hundred in number, who cultivate the rich bot- 
| tom lands of the Santa Cruz, and still worship | 
| in the old church of San Zavier: ‘‘At a vesper 
| service, when the priest reached a certain por- , 
tion, the air seemed suddenly filled by the warb- 
ling of ten thousand birds whose melodious 
notes rose, fell, swelled and lingered through 
the arched passages, now dying away as in the 


| 


far distance, and again approaching nearer and 


nearer until the very ether was resonant with 


| the pipings of the sweetest feathered songsters. 


Again, says the writer, we heard it, but so deli- 
cately soft and low that its cadences more re- 
sembled the wailings of an olian harp than 
music created by human agency. Once again 


| an entering-wedge for rarer possibilities. 


it augmented into grand and ascending pans of 
praise, until it appeared that such exquisite 
strains must be created by a celestial choir. In 
the gallery we found, lying flat upon their faces 
on the floor, a dozen or more youths, before each 
one of whom stood a small cup of water, in 
which was inserted one end of split reeds of 
different sizes, the other end ot the reed being 
held in their mouths, and, blowing through it, 
they produced the sounds which had so enchanted 
us. It was incredible that such simple instru- 
ments could yield such magic!” 

Some other facts can be gleaned from the 
‘Casas Grandes,” which are situated twenty-five 
miles above the Pimo village. The latter can 
be traced back to 1539, are about six thousand in 
number: ‘‘We came in sight of three immense 
buildings, which our guide assured us were the 
abodes of ‘Montezuma,’ and we could but gaze 
upon them with surprise and awe, for never be- 
fore had we seen anything so wonderful as these 
relics of an extinct race of whom we have no 
reliable history, and no knowledge save tradi- 
tionary legends. The b are on & slight 
eminence, and three or four hundred feet apart. 
They are built of a species of concrete, made 
of softened earth and gravel, whiie the timber, 
or rafters, used in their construction are of 
cedar, and well preserved.” 

The largest must have been four stories, and 
there are walls now standing to the height of 
fifty feet. Mr. Bartlett, who visited them in 
1852, says the ‘‘Casas Grandes” consist of three 
buildings included within a space of one hundred 
and fifty yards. The most imposing is in the 
best stage of continuance, its four exterior sup- 
ports and nvost of the inner ones still standing. 
They are from four to five feet thick, laid with 
square blocks of mud prepared by pressing the 
material into boxes about two feet in height and 
four long. When this becomes sufficiently har- 
dened the cases are moved along, again filled, 
and so on, until the whole is completed. These 
materials are adhesive, and when dry very du- 
rable. There is evidence that the editices were 
destroyed by fire. There is no sign of any sharp 
instruchent in their construction. Some are 
known to have continued in their present state 
for more than a century; moisture will some 
day disintegrate the whole. 

Their pottery is very fine, much of it painted 
on the inside, a peculiarity found only here: 
The Indians affirm the structures to be five hun- 
dred years old. The entire valley of the Gila, 
as that of the Salinas, must have been densely 
settled. For hundreds of miles the whole coun- 
try shows signs of extinct civilization, and fills 
the mind with perplexing questions. 

Mangi, in 1674, singles out anexamplein which 
the walls were two feet thick, so smooth and 
shining that they imitated burnished tables, and 
so polished that they shone similar to the earthen 
ware of Pueblo, yet made of mortar and clay. 

On the Rio San Francisco was once settled a 
compact population enough advanced to sur- 
round their dwellings with out-works for de- 





fondness for machinery, developed into its com- | f9¢e; to irrigate by leagues of canal; to manu- 


prehension through the assistance of her brother, facture cotton cloth, superior earthen-ware and 
| Ornaments of gold and silver. 


They left no 


record. Handsome pipes, bottles shaped like 


must follow some remunerative occupation, and ‘ttles, drinking-cups, ladles and other articles 
hence she accepted this position. Although | *"@ found. Gold was used for bullets when 
hitherto she had nothing but theoretic informa- | lead could not be procured. 


The vast monuments of New Mexico and 
Arizona are known to but few travellers. They 
are the evidence of a great people, an intelli- 
gent nation, whose refinement was far superior 
to the actual tribes. Droughts, intestine wars, 
famine, etc., may have forced emigration; but 
how, when and where is still a mystery. 

On the banks of a creek called the Little 
Bonita is a forest buried in a kind of red marl. 
Hundreds of trees lay there, having been von- 
verted by some chemical process into specimens 
of variegated jasper. One trunk measures ten 
feet in diameter and over a hundred in length. 
Some look charred by burning. How long has 
this been so, and how many ages will they lie 
there undisturbed ? 

With what eagerness do we review these re- 
citals, ever speculating upon the antiquities 
of the world! We are helped to measure de- 
cades by coal, which is the residuum of gi- 
gantic growths that covered the globe dur- 
ing the geologic periods. The substance of the 


| woods of the ancient globe was first changed 


into turf. In aggregated centuries it becomes 


| coal by the cumulated heat therein treasured. 
| All terrestrial strength flows from the sun. 


Its 
warmth, says Tyndall, keeps the sea liquid, the 
atmosphere gaseous, and all the storms which 


| agitate both are the breathings of his mechani- 


cal energy. 

Charles Bonnet, the Genevan philosopher, as- 
serts that truths are connected, and the most 
distant are held to each other by hidden knots 


| which it is the part of understanding to discern. 


There is no chance, no bungling, no mistake. 
Doubtless the whole is a well-digested plan, and 
that we are at present in one of the phases. 


| We must learn from the past and the now of 


which we are a part. Assertions may startle, 
but few will be presumptuous enough to condemn 
new elucidations because unfamiliar to their line 
of thought and experience. We must ever be 
learners, earnest, modest and sincere. There 
is richness behind, around, before. Fields 
white tor the sickle, and fallow ones to be yet up- 


‘turned. There is labor for every degree of ca- 


pacity, and each talent conscientiously used is 
We 
need not be discouraged, for fideli:y is to be our 


| passport, and time is assured for our sublimest 


endeavors. Whatever the pressure, whether of 
health, circumstances, social status, there is a 


| lever which can remove it and guarantee good 


sailing in some port. So let us board our craft, 
dip our oars, and bear on to the promised land! 





Lost! 


—~o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Only a little lamb 
Wandered from the fold 
Toward the land of gold, 
Its story is soon told— 
‘*Weary and cold 

I am.” 

Poor little lamb! 

Only a little bird! 

A bird that flew 
Where tempests blew 
And friends were few, 
Its sad adieu 

Was heard— 

Poor little bird! 

Only a little child! 

A child with weary feet 
Alone in a strange street ; 
A child with face so sweet, 
Lost in the street 

So wild— 

Poor little child! 

J. Lcoetta Down. 








LITERATURE. 

Munson's Phonographic News, No. 6, gives a 
history of Phonography, a beginner's exercise, 
and notes and queries, all in short hand.—New 
York, James E. Munson. 

Appleton’s later ‘‘science primer” is devoted 
to Botany, by J. D. Hooker—elementary, me- 
| thodical and accurate, just the thing for the 
| training of beginners.—Received by Lockwood, 
| Brooks & Co. 
| 

The American Architect continues to give 
from week to week the most useful suggestions 





It is almost a vade mecum for practising archi- 
tects.—Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 


full of entertaining information about the press. 
It makes manifest the power of newspapers on 
public affairs.—New York. 


to the profession both by text and illustration. | ment. Schaff's edition.—Exodus is translated | 
Charles M. Mead, LL.D.. professor of the | 
Hebrew language and literature in the Theolog- 

George P. Rowell & Co.’s Centennial News-| ical Seminary at Andover; and Leviticus by 
paper Exhibition, a catalogue of all the papers | Frederic Gardner, D.D., professor, etc., in the , 
of the country, is industriously compiled and | Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown. This | 
able and thorough commentary of Lange has | 


by 


| alrealy become the principal text-book of bib- 
lical scholars here as well as in Europe; a fund 


Respectable Lying. 


A DISCOURSE 
| Preached at the Church of the Unity, Sunday 
morning, June 11, 1878, 

REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 
Lie not one to another.—Col. 3: % 
| Ihave asked of you, during the past year, a 
great deal of hard thought on difficult subjects. 


Two additional sermons— The Glorified Man, | of accumulated learning in itself, and indicat- | And so intelligently and nobly have you re- 


by O. B. Frothingham, and The Best Use of 
Sunday, by John W. Chadwick—treat of living 
issues, and are mostsuggestive. Putnam’s Sons 
publish the former, and Charles P. Somerby the 
latter, both in New York. 


The Housekeeper, for June, has a home-look 
about it, as though it belonged to all well-regu- 
lated families, and would be of great service 
whenever consulted. It is full of valuable 
hints, which, taken in time, will minister to 
economy and comfort.—New York, C. F. Win- 
gate & Co. 

Estes & Lauriat have purchased the plates of 
Osgood’s “Library of Novels,” and will issue 
them uniform with their own series. File No. 
118, by Emile Gaboriau, is one of these, a well- 
constructed and exciting story. Above Sus- 
ptcion, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, is a clever Eng- 
lish story, in the same series. 


Christian Reid's story of The Land of the 
Sky, or Adventures in Mountain By- Ways, 
published by the Appletons, is a cheery de- 
scription of the adventures of a party of South- 
erners who tried the mountains of Western 
North Carolina for a summer tour. It is full of 
lively sketches, roseate in color, with the chatty 
by-talk that makes many tours frolicsome all 
through. It is a welcome vacation volume. 


The Dilemma, a novel, by the author of ‘The 
Battle of Dorking,” is a very strong story of 
the “‘Enoch Arden” order, with its scenes laid 
in the East Indies at the time of the great In- 
dian mutiny. It is powerful in descriptior, and 
presented with a general naturalness, as though 
the narrator were present before us filled with 
the intensity of his experiences. It will well 
repay a perusal, and, once began, cannot be laid 
aside till finished.—Harper & Brothers. 


Andrew D. White, of Cornell, wrote not long 


since a very readable and edifying paper, Paper | 


Money Inflation in France, How it came, What 
it Brought, and How it Ended, which he read 
to several Congressmen and to the New York 
Union-League, and now gets the Appletons to 
printin pamphlet form. It is a happy contribu- 
tion to the financial discussion, and will ma- 
terially assist the speedy arrival of « sound 
monetary practice.— Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

Is ‘‘Eternal” Punishment Endless? An- 
swered by a restatement of the original scrip- 
tural doctrine, by an orthodox, minister of the 
gospel. In a learned exegesis of the passages 
supposed to teach eternal or everlasting punish- 
ment the author inclines to the milder view of 
the threatenings of God's word, as distinguished 
from the hardness and harshness of a long line 
of inexorable interpreters, the men who paved 
the ‘‘highways of woe” with infant-skulls.— Bos- 
ton, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Familiar Talks to Boys, by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D. A capital little book for boys, which 
they will certainly read with almost as much 
pleasure as the boys ef Charlier Institute must 
have listened to the oral addresses of the dis- 
tinguished doctor; for, while in this form the 
magnetism of manner—of eye and voice — is 
wanting, the fascination of style, and a choice 
one at that, still lingers upon these pages of 
practical suggestions to youth everywhere. The 
‘‘ambushed” reporter has done admirable jus- 
tice to the Dr.’s inimitable skill in this depart- 
ment of instruction.—New York, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

Half-Hour Recreations in Natural History. 
The first volume of this series is devoted to in- 
sects, the ninth number of which is at hand, on 
“Insects as Mimics,” by A. S. Packard, Jr. It 
is profusely illustrated with bugs, worms, but- 
terflies and grasshoppers, among which is the 
poetical and mysterious katydid, though no 


| mystery seems attached to this except what re- 


sults from its green coloring, so like that of the 
foliage on which it lives. The mimicry, so- 
called, of the insects seems to consist in the 
assumption of coloring and forms similar to 
that of their dwelling-places, whether clay, 
rocks or trees.—Boston, Estes & Lauriat. 

The London Quarterly Review, for April (re- 
print of the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New 
York), discusses ‘‘Green’s History of the Eng- 
lish People,” ‘Sir William and Caroline Her- 
schel,” ‘‘Plate and ‘‘Plate- Buyers,” ‘‘Taine on 
the Old Régime of France,” ‘‘Kashgar, Pamier 
and Tibet,” and ‘Utilitarianism and Morality,” 
among other matters of interest. Thus it will 
be seen a wide scope of investigation and com- 
ment is furnished, which the writers, learned and 
pronounced in opinion, have ably treated. The 
best thought of the age is apt to filter through 
these pages. To American readers little peri- 
odical matter is more, or so, stimulating. 


The New Music of Oliver Ditson & Co. for 
the week includes ‘‘My Charmer,” French 
words by Victor Hugo, music by Harrison Mil- 
lard; ‘‘Dear Home of My Childhood,” words 
by Charles Rowe, music by Franz Abt; ‘Song 
of the Forge,” by G. H. Felton; ‘‘The Old 
Village Church,” words by Beatrice Abercrom- 
bie, music by J. L. Hatton; ‘‘ Farther On,” 
words by Edward Lowe, music by D. F. Hodges; 


Bell,” by Odoardo Barri; ‘‘The Fair Hungari- 
an,” mazurka, by Carl Kolling; ‘‘Centennial 
waltz,” by H. Fliege; and ‘‘The Rose of Castile 
galop,” from Balfe’s opera, arranged by J. S. 
Knight—xll attractive. 


| 
A Study of Hawthorne, by George Parsons 


Lathrop, is a fitting supplement to the ‘Little 
Classic” edition of that author’s works, and is 
put in the same guise by the same publishers— 
Osgood & Co. Mr. Lathrop is Hawthorne’s 





son-in-law, and hence the possessor of incalcu- 
lable literary treasures, many of which are em- 


ling the best sources of independent investiga- 


tion for those who cannot receive another's 
conclusions without personal examination. The 
translators seem to have done their duty with 
the utmost fidelity. —Wew York, Scribner, Arm- 
| strong & Co.; Boston, Nichols & Hall. 

In the June number of The Western we have 
Mr. Snider's admirable analysis of Shakes- 
peare’s comedy, ‘‘Taming the Shrew,” which 
he designates ‘‘a carnival of deception;” but 
we think he has omitted, or slightly run over, 


Katharine, namely, that a genuine tyrant, when 
he or she really finds a stronger tyrant or mas- 
ter, the more readily becomes a slave. D. E. 
Pierson has a-poem, ‘‘The Eagle- Hearted,” an 
invocation to our nation; and C. C. Pickard a 
sonnet, a translation from ‘‘Horace;” ‘‘Read- 
ing in Graded Schools” is by F. E. Cook; ‘‘The 
| Young Goethe,” by Ellen M. Mitchell; ‘‘The 





Grammar Problem,” by Helen M. Mason; ‘‘An | 


| Elementarv Course of Reading,” by S_ V. Bee- 
son (the list uf hooks in which might be en- 
| larged), and ‘Interpretation in Art,” a very 
entertaining and suggestive article,is by the 
editor, H. H. Morgan.—St. Louis. 

Samuel Walker & Co., the well-known pub- 
lishers of serial works in this city, have just 
commenced a new venture of unusual interest, 
called Pioneers in the Settlement of America, 
from Florida, in 1510, to California, in 1849, 
the letter-press of which is furnished by William 
A. Crafts, well known from his long connection 
with the State House, and a gentleman of com- 
petent ability and warm enthusiasm for the work. 
Each number, of which there will be twenty- 
four, will have four exquisite pictorial drawings 
from original designs by Darley, Shepard, Per- 
kins, and others, executed under the super- 
vision of George T. Andrew. Four numbers of 
the work are already out, and we can conscien- 


tiously say a more attractive and satisfactory 
work never appeated to American favor. We 
} are brought down to the story of Pocahontas, 
and the sixteen illustrations are the perfection 
| of wood engraving, while also vivid and grati- 
| fying representations of history. The price is 
| fifty cents a number. 





From Roberts Brothers we have received 

Miss Alcott’s Silrer Pitchers, and For Summer 
Afternoons, by Susan Coolidge. They both 
comprise short stories, originally written for 
various periodicals, with some few exceptions, 
and now for the first time given in book form. 
Both authors long since made their reputations, 
and anything from their pens can be read but 
with pleasure. ‘‘ Silver Pitchers,” the initial 
story of Miss Alcott’s volume, is in several 
chapters, and tells of what three young girls, 
Portia, Pris and Polly, did for temperance, each 
in her own quiet way, and is enough to make 
every young girl feel who reads it that she, too, 
would like to do something for the cause. The 
book contains one other story of several chapters 
called ‘‘ Independence: A Centennial Love- 
Story,” and a number of those charming little 
stories which Miss Alcott knows so well how to 
write. Miss Coolidge’s book is a baker's dozen 
of stories, interspersed with five or six little 
poems, making all together a delightful collec- 
tion, as the title says, ‘‘for summer afternoons.” 
—Boston. . 
The Penn Monthly, for June, in the review of 
| the month, sarcastically remarks : ‘‘Disraeli sees 
| nothing wrong in remanding slaves back from 
| English vessels to the custody of their masters, 
| but he has the tenderest regard for the rights of 
| runagates like Winslow.” Being a Pennsylva- 
|nia mouth-piece, the remarks about Senator 
Cameron, his son, who is yelept ** Don,” and 
Mr. Blaine, also an original Pennsylvanian, are 
worthy of notice. In this number Capt. Dut- 
ton’s ‘‘Observations on Theories of the Earth's 
Physical Evolution” are concluded; W. W. 
Kinsley has the first chapter, of absorbing in- 
terest, on the question, ‘‘Was Shelley Consist- 
ent?” KR. E. Thompson has an article on ‘‘Re- 
cent Economic Literature’—that of Greg, Ca- 
rey, Price, Cairnes and Mill (Englishmen), Dr. 
F. Stwpel, a German, and Prof. F. A. Walker ot 
Yale Scientific School, a continuation of last 
month on Laveleye; also an instructive article 
on “European and American Forestry.” whose 
history in Germany dates back to the l4th cen- 
tury, and upon which more than six hundred 
| works are said to have been written in the Ger- 
man, French, Italian and English languages. — 
Philadelphia. 

The growing interest in mountain travel and 
sojourn is shown in the preparation by Osgood 
& Co. of a special ‘‘thandbook” of The White 
Mountains, which was committed to the editor- 
ship of Mr. M. F. Sweetser, who had previously 
prepared those on ‘‘New England,” the ‘‘Mid- 
' dle States,” and the ‘‘Maritime Provinces.” He 
is a painstaking and intelligent investigator and 
collaborator, and finishes his work thoroughly. 
In this instance he gives us a complete guide to 
the peaks, passes and ravines of the white hills, 
and to the adjacent railroads, highways and 
villages, with the lakes and mountains of West- 
ern Maine, Lake Winnepesaukee, and the upper 
| Connecticut valley, illustrated by six maps and 

six panoramas. This volume will be found suc- 
' culent in other information than that of a mere 
guide-book, it furnishing, besides, choice de- 
| scriptions of the geology, topography, scenery, 
| history, aborigines, nomenclature, seasons and 








| *‘A Centennial Flight,” words by John F. Hiller, | villages of the mountains, with hints as to tours, 
| music by Georg: Lyding; ‘‘Song of the Old | equipments, guides, routes, round-trips, hotels 


and boarding-houses, expenses, etc., etc.—all 
| welcome and reliable. The maps and profiles 
are well drawn, and the whole work has a sub- 
| stantial character. Flexible covers, a map- 
| pocket, good type, and over four hundred pages 
{of matter, may also be named. 


| The Unitarian Review, for May, opens with 
an interesting review by Rev. H. W. Bellows 
| of Robert Dale Owen’s book, ‘‘The Debatable 


Land between this World and the Next”—inter- 
|esting from the standpoint of the intellectual 


| and interior life, that evidence from within is 


| sufficient assurance of immortality, is immor- 


bodied herein. The author follows the gifted | ‘ality begun, though the conclusion that Mr. 


writer’s career, from his earliest boyhood to the 
close of his life, and weaves into the narrative 
many delightful reminiscences, copies of letters, 
incidents of varied residence, bits of conversa- 
tion, estimates of contemporaries, etc. etc. All 
of course is in a kindly and respectful way ; and 
the result is a very charming sketch. With 
Fields’ biography , nothing more would seem to 
be required to depict the brilliant yet moody 
novelist. 

Lucy Larcom exercises her fine discrimina- 
tion once more in a little volume called Road- 
side Poems for Summer Travellers, which she 
has culled from Lowell, Arnold, Norton, Words- 


' worth, Shelley, de Vere, Bonar, Aldrich, Keats, 


Alger, Rose Terry, Smith, Procter, Tannahill, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Tennyson, the Brown- 
ings, Coleridge, Montgomery, Shakespeare, Em- 
erson, Goldsmith, Bryant, Gannett, Scott, Jean 
Ingelow, Holmes, Byron, Burns, Mrs. Hemans, 
and scores of others. The work was originally 
planned as a collection of mountain poetry, but 
became ere it was finished what its title indi- 
cates, beginning and ending, as the compiler 
says, like the journey of a summer traveller. 
It certainly is a charming and inspiring volume 
for absentees from town during the warm sea- 
son.—Boeton, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Exodus and Leviticus, a Commentary by John 





Peter Lange, D.D. Vol. 2 of the Old Testa- 


| Owen's ideas are ‘‘founded in delusion, or in 
| careless inferences from phenomena which sci- 
ence rejects as supernatural, and common-sense 
| repudiates as incredible, and the Christian re- 
| ligion disclaims as discordant with its spirit and 
| its interests,” will probably scarce produce a 
| ripple on the opinions of spiritualists ‘‘in the 
line of Mohammed and Swedenborg,” or on 
those of phrenologists and homeopathists so 
| summarily disposed of. Rev. Prof. C. C. Ev- 
' erett also has a review of Prof. John Fiske's 
| recent work, ‘Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 
| Based on the Doctrine ot Evolution, with 
Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy,” which 
|he represents, though “primarily a popular- 
| ized statement of the system of Herbert Spen- 
cer,” as a worthy work, and original in eug- 
| gestions, among which are those on ‘‘the pro- 
| longed infancy of the human species in the de- 
velopment of the moral nature.” Then we 
have Rev. Francis Tiffany's lively and charming 


paper, read before the Ministerial Union, on 
“The Genesis: Storing-up and Practical Appli- 
cation of Intellectual and Emotional Power;” 
| an article on that present subject of thought, 
| ‘The Chinese Problem,” by Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
for six years a resident of California; ‘‘A Les- 
|son for to-day oa Hospitality; also chatty 
| notes and book-notices. We presume that this 
valuable periodical, the exponent of a denomi- 
} nation, may be indulged in ignoring, even 
snubbing, the opinions of those of other schools 
| of thought.— Boston. 


| sponded that I wish thus to make public recog- 
| nition of the fact. You have proved that a man 
| Cam get a generous hearing in Boston without 

the aid of sensation or clap-trap. But it is get- 
| ting too near vacation for hard thinking; and 
| so, for the few Sundays that remain, I shall ask 
| yourattention to simplerand less difficult themes. 
| Perhaps among all the centennial memories 

of the time that crowd so thick upon us it may 
| Not be altogether amiss if we devote one pass- 


| ing hour to the familiar lesson of ‘ Washington 


one point, as illustrated in the character of | and his little hatchet.” It has been a perennial 


| Source of instruction for our children; and may 
be we have not wholly outgrown the need of it 
ourselves. Now, of course I do not mean to 
speak to-day of that vulgar crime of intentional 
falsehood that, for its open infamy, is cast out 
of all respectable society. I have not the least 
| idea that any one [ preach to needs one single 
| word of warning or rebuke on that subject. 
| which is usually called lying sneaks off 
into the slums and byways of the world. Some- 
| times it teaches an ex-minister to forge a note, 
or it goes to Congress, or it declares a false 
dividend on stocks; but it wears so prominently 
the brand of the outcest that it dares not show 
itself in the face of the great moral world. The 
; most of us are not in much danger in this direc- 
tion. 
But there are disguised falsehoods, lies with 
respectable names, lies that wear the dress and 
manners of ladies aad gentlemen, which thrust 
themselves on our company without our more 
than half suspecting their character. False- 
hood is an adept at evil. It has more shapes 
than Proteus; and it assumes more costumes 
and plays more parts than an actor. Like the 
devil, it knows how to be ‘tan angel of light.” 
It is at home in all places, high or low. It passes 
by none of the businesses or professions of men. 
It is sometimes the prime minister of a king, 
and plays a most important part in the diplo- 
matic transactions of nations. Diplomat and 
deceiver have almost been convertible terms. 
{tis honored in presidential cabinets. It doesn't 
feel homesick or lonely even in Washington. 
It sits on the benches of law, or pleads cases in 
the guise of lawyers, ‘“‘making the worse ap- 
pear the better reason.” It rides with the phy- 
sician, or adulterates the drugs of the apothe- 
cary. It persuades the grover that fifteen ounces 
are a pound, that chalk is sugar, and chicory 
coffee. It stands by clerks’ elbows behind coun- 
ters, crying down the scrupulous new-comer, or 
sneering at the tender conscience from the 
counting-room. It convinces the dairyman that 
milk is too strong for the human system, and is 
more healthy when four quarts are diluted so 
as to sell for five. Ihave even heard that it has 
been known to hide in tie study of ministers, 
and whisper in prudent ears that the whole truth 
about theology was not always to be spoken in 
public. It sometimes suggests dissatisfied pew- 
holders, and the frowns of ecclesiastica! authori- 
ties, unless enough truth is suppressed to keep 
things quiet. And I have heard a few minis- 
ters say that what they thought in the study was 
one thing, and what they thought it safe to say 
was another. 

Now this lying abomination likes not its true 
name overmuch, but seeks to persuade men to 
soften it down into something not quite so re- 
pulsive to the conscience of society. It likes 
to be called prudent, or sharp, or shrewd—any 
name that implies brain or brilliancy of parts. 
If detected, or pressed for an explanation, it 
will plead necessity, common custom, circum- 
stances, or the ways of society. If our eyes 
were clear enough to see through the masks 
that lying wears we should many of us be sur- 
prised and ashamed at the company we keep. 

As I said, it is no parkof my present purpose 
to discuss the main, broad subject of untruth, 
but only to lft a tew of the commonest, every- 
day disguises under which falsehood walks ordi- 
narily unrecognized. 

1. There is what may be called the gossip- 
pinglie. By this 1 mean all those doubtful re- 
ports that we thoughtlessly’ circulate in our 
common conversation. I refer not to malicious 
slander, the outright manufacture of false and 
calumnious reports. I take it there is very lit 
de of this, even among the worst sort of peo- 
ple. I refer to the passing on of unauthenti- 
cated stories without any care on our part as to 
whether they are counterfeit or not. It is easy 
for us to persuade ourselves that this is com- 
paratively harmless. ‘*We did not start the 
story,” we can say. ‘Understand, [ don’t tell 
it for fact; that’s the report on the street; peo- 
ple say it is 80 and so.” And then, just by way 
of clinching the matter, it is so easy tu add, 
‘‘There is generally some fire where there is so 
much smoke.” And so, like boys playing in 
the snow, we give the gathering ball a push, 
and on it goes, rolling up its increasing pile of 
talsehood, until it runs down, perhaps crushes 
and buries, some fair fabric of reputation that 
had else stood as strong as the best. Such re- 
sults as this do not come from harmless talk. 
[his loose-tonzued gossip may do more harm 
tLan the original lie. For this, if let alone, like 
the snowball wien first gathered, will melt away 
out of sight. The one first lie could never do 
any damage. Let it alone and it will die of itself. 
[t is only when respectable people become fos- 
ter parents to the young viper, and so nourish 
it into a vigorous life, that it becomes powertul 
enough for mischief. Those base tongues that 
originate slander would become discouraged in 
the poorly-paid work could they not count on 
assistance from a better class of people in cir- 
culating their forged and worthless counters. 

Now, only think a moment in what a position 
his places us. Malicious people can thus com- 
mand the services of those they are not fit even 
to associate with to act as their cat’s-paws to 
pull their chestnuts out of the fire, while we 
only get singed for our pay. We help on the 
meanness, without even the poor credit for in- 
genuity that he displays who invents a cunning- 
ly-devised falsehood. If we but reflected on it, 
who of us would be willing,to retail about the 
country the vile inventions of the wholesale 
dealers in other people's reputations? So long 
as an evil report is unproved, so long as we do 
not know it is true, we are guilty of slander in 
bruiting it abroad. Every person has the most 
sacred right to his good name. ‘To steal it with 
careless words is & most grievous crime. Be- 
fore you insinuate evil about a woman, then, 
know something more than that she was seen 
talking with a stranger on astreet-corner. And 
do not judge a man because he does and says 
certain things which, not being public business, 
he does not condescend to explain for the grati- 
fication of public curiosity. 

2. There is the lie of tnuendo. 
while to notice the meaning of that word. It is 
derived from the Latin tnnuo, to nod. In its 
modern use it refers to the act of hinting, inti- 
mating such and such things, either by word, 
tone, look or gesture. It is capable of a good 
meaning, but more generally takes a bad one. 
And this has come about from the fact that if a 
man has anything good to say about another he 
is not afraid to speak it openly. It is only evil 
that seeks to hide itself, that ‘‘chooses darkness 
rather than light.” Thus it is that falsehood 
seeks the covert of familiar nods, winks, turns 
of expressions, or significant tones of voice. 
| We do not take the trouble to go this round- 
about way of hint, or intimation, to express our 
good opinion of any one. It is only when we 
have taken a dislike to a person that we tell 
everybody, by a curl of the lip when his name 
is spoken, that he is ‘‘no better thar he should 
be.” Thus often the ‘‘lying lip” does more mis- 
chief than the loud voiced tongue; for it opens 
a wide door of mystery and conjecture, and 
leaves every one to imagine the awful nature of 
what we profess to know but cannot be induced 
to reveal. Some people's way of covering up the 
faults of their friends, while they protess *‘I 
wouldn’t injure them for the world” carries a 
worse impression than as though they brought 
their name before the grand jury for a crime. 
| You would think from their manner that, at the 
| very least, it was a murder of unusual atrocity ; 
| and when the truth is known find out that some- 
| body said that a friend of somebody else heard 

that he did—nobody knows what. 
| Do you know anything againat Mr. | 
| said acertain person to afriend of ours. ‘‘No,” 
| was the reply. ‘Well, then, perhaps we may 
| as well let the matter drop right there.” That 
|is one way of slandering a man, perhaps the 
| most villanous, as it leaves the way clear for the 
| gravest suspicions.—Zion's Herald. 
Striking a man in the face is at least brave, 
and may be manly; but it is only unspeakable 
| meanness to set on his track a viewless band of 
whispering specters that cannot be faced down 
or called to account. 

Lying is not confined to words. So far from 
it, that only a small part of the world’s talse- 
! hoods are spoken. Let us remember, then, not 
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ue, but have & curb also 
— in ue head, the hand, for 


ke the instrument of ex- 


only to bridle : 
for the eye, the lip, 
what ever you can ma 


eer comes what I will call the business 


lie. As a pertinent illustration of oe — 
nothing is more appropriate thano ~ bos = 
paper advertisements. I presume ae ~ 4 ’ 
possible to advertise and tell the trut' ’ ~ = 
difficult itis may be judged by the rarity. ge 
ably at least half—business men have told me 
three-fourths—of all advertisements have about 
them more or less of falesehood. For instance, 
“Having just received one thousand packages 
of so and so, we are prepared”—and the truth 
is, they rave just spoken to a jobber for apa § 
a hundred packages. But ‘‘ove thousan 
sounds like a large business. The anxiety to 
attract buyers by proving that-my place is just 
a little more advantageous than any other is so 
great that the temptation is very strong to burn 
a little blue-light that will produce a stage- 
effect alittle more picturesque than that of com 
sunshine. 5 
ey hotels, boarding-houses, mountain- 
retreats and watering-places—oh, how thickly 
strewn with oasis spots and remnants of Para- 
dise this work-a-day old world would be if only 
all that proprietors say was true. And what a 
marvellous gradation of excellences have busi- 
ness-men established among themselves where 
each one is infinitely superior to all the rest. 
And then each one of them 18 underselling the 
others; and all of them, having become volun- 
tary benevolent associations, are aelling their 
goods at less than cost, without any regard to 
profit, and only for the benefit of mankind at 
large. Said a store-keeper, who had for years 
kept in his window a placard, “ Selling off at 
less than cost ‘¢ Qh, that’s for the rurals ; 
towns-people know what that means! The 
only wonder to me in all this is to cipber out 
how many years of constant loss enables a man 
to set up a carriage, have a house in the sub- 
urbs, and retire on a fortune. ; 

And then one would suppose the ancient 
Temple of Fame would need to have a French 
roof and new additions of wings to make room 
for the inventors of fast-coming “celebrated 
and ‘‘ world-renowned” engines, medicines, 
soaps, machines, stove-polishes, hair dressings 

and the like, that nobody ever heard of until 
he saw in the newspapers that all the world was 
talking about them. Just think how the = 
daily groans with its enormous burdens of lies 
Why, almost enough yearly falsehood is printed 
to paper over the whole round world, and send 
it spinring through the heavens, blazoned all 
over with one — falsehood. This is 
form of the business lie. 
onThen the clerk must stand behind the counter 
and over-recommend his goods. He must ig- 
nore their defects. He must not explain that 
the ‘‘Paris” trade mark was put on in the back- 
office, or that the ‘‘Havana” cigars were manu- 
factured down-stairs. It is well-known, for ex- 
ample, that since so many ladies want **French 
calico that, in a most mysterious way, large 
quantities of American prints become French. 
And it is also known that more champagne 18 
drank in America yearly—let alone the rest of 
the world—than the whole Champagne district 
produces. But if the clerk is troubled with an 
excess of conscience he is concluded to be ap 
“unpractical” man, and is dismissed. — In the 
worlé’s markets that man’s character is worth 
the most who is willing to coin it into dollars. 
And, on the other hand, it is oftentimes the 
buyer who is at fault when he depreciates what 
he knows is valuable that he may lower its price. 
No man is fit to buy a horse who cannot see de- 
fects in one that will be absolutely faultless as 
soon as he owns him. How wondrously mod- 
ern is the picture that Solomon draws of the 
old Jerusalem Jew who was so sharp at a bar- 
gain—‘‘It is naught; it is naught, saith the 
hnyer; but when he goeth away, then he boast- 
eth.” 
Uf course nobody defends these things; and, 
when detected, men put their foot on them as 
they would on a spider. But if a man only be- 
comes wealthy by such means, and at the same 
time keeps them decently hidden, he may then 
take his seat with the honored, while his victims 
serve him for day wages. The Spartans used 
to encourage stealing on the part of their chil- 
dren, but they punished them severely if they 
caught them at it. So, now, if aman fails or is 
detected, he is cast out. If he succeeds he pur- 
chases sainthood by paying off a church-debt or 
endowing a seminary. ‘There is a deal of truth 
in the caricature that represented the noted New 
York stock-gambler as saying: *After I'd prom- 
ised that $200,000 for ‘the seminary, I didn't 
know hew I was to get it; but I just prayed the 
Lord to hglp me; and then I went down on to 
Wall street, and I just skinned them fellows out 
of it in no time.” And he is paid for it by be- 
ing put on the board of directors. Dr. Holland 
makes a character like this the hero of one of 
his latest novels. 

4. Then there is the social lie. It is 80 ob- 
vious and common as to have passed into a 
proverb that people are not themselves in so- 
ciety. ‘‘Summer and winter a man before you 
can know him,” is an old saying. And not in- 
frequently it, requires a year of more than the 
ordinary length. No one ever supposes that 
the person they are talking with at a party or 
sotree is the real Lonafide manor woman. This 
is acknowledged when they say, ‘‘Mr. Blank ap- 
peared tinely, but I don’t know how he will turn 
out.” Or, Miss Dash impressed me unfavor- 
ably; but it isn’t quite fair to judge one at first 
sight.” And why is this? Because appear- 
ances are not always facts. A man’s face may 
smile while his heart frowns or is ruffled with 
dislike or anger. One may look innocent while 
vipers coil or crawl in the heart. And, on the 
other hand, the face may be ugly and all the 
while be only a libel on the character. Said a 
street-crossing sweeper of a lady who, though 
very homely, had been kind to him, ‘Well, 
she’s got a handsome soul, anyhow.” 

Another form of the social lie is where the 
lady of the house leans over the bannister and 
tells the servant that she is ‘‘not at home.” As 
where Bridget said in reply to the question, 
“When will your master be in?” ‘Just wait a 
minute, and [ll go and ask him.” Then how 
eften does a man grasp your hand with simulat- 
ed elcome when wishing you out of the way; 
or urge you to call, while inwardly hoping he'll 
be out when you do; or press you to stay longer, 
when he’s been wishing you'd go this half hour. 
How often do people seek to gain your good 
will by unmeaning compliments, either of your- 
self, your baby, or your friends. They begin 
letters ‘‘My dear friend,” when they are not 
dear friends at all. They go into raptures over 
that piece of music on the piano, while thinking 
that your daughter, with all her advantages, 
ought to be able to play better than that; and 
thinking, ‘If my Sarah couldn't finger more 
gracefully she shouldn't make a display of her- 
self before company.” 

I know all this is said to he necessary; and 
the blame, if any be admitted, is charged upon 
society. I know it would take a deal of courage 
totell the truth in these matters. It were easier 
to suffer much for some great principle than to 
face ordinary people with the simple echo of 
your own thoughts. You'd have less calling 
acquaintances; but I believe you would gain 
more real friends—and those you did have you 


oo 


could hold and trust through all life’s changes; | 


for they would be your triends, and not friends 
of your soft words and pleasant circumstances. 
1 do not believe there is any social necessity for 
falsehood. If there is, let us break up society ; 
and, though we begin again in a small way, let 
us have it true as tar and as fast as we go. So- 
ciety is only a collection of individuals, and the 
result of our petty falsehoods and shams comes 
home to each one of us, making our own souls 
less true and real, and souad and sweet. For 
our soul's sake, then, if we cannot be true in so- 
ciety, let us go out, and make a little society of 
our own. 

o. Lhe lie of perversion is worth a passing 
notice. I mean by this the evil interpretation 
of conduct or words before they are 
derstood. , 
utmost kindness or honesty of intention. But 
some careless listener or observer catches it up, | 
at once detects an unkind or evil meaning, and 
then retails his own suspicions as the facts in | 
the case. Thus it sometimes happens that a! 
harmless remark, or a saying intended as jo- 
cose, is used by some busy intermeddler as the 
means of alienating friends or breaking up the 
peace of a family. Not long since, in a letter, 
1 made a remark intended as playful; being 
misunderstood, it like to have lost me a friend. 
Some small omission is interpreted as an inten- 
tional slight. A friend, absorbed in some per- 
sonal concern, passes you without seeing you 
and, of course, without speaking, on the side- 
walk (for often the thought controls the vision). 
And your sensitive jealousy lies to vour soul 
and says, He meant it tor an insult. ‘Or, in the 
hurry of preparation for a party, your name is 
overlooked, and no invitation comes: and you, 
pervert a common human frailty into a con- 
scious wrong. 

These perverters of truth Jump hastily to their 
conclusions, and then act as if their fancies were | 
substantiated facts. Let us learn that it isn't 
safe to judge people until we know. There is 
enough real evil in the world: so it were well 
to let things wear an upright look as long as 
possible. Formy part, I don’t want any friends 
that will not trust me against a casual Appeur- 
ance that may look against me. True friend-| 
ship says, “I'll believe the best, at least until | 
proved facts compel another judgment.” 

6. Now Tiike not to mention it, or even ad- 
mit that it exists, but the whole truth compels 
me, and I must at least hint at the family lie. | 
There are hundreds of conscientious parents, 
whose general strict regard for truth is ac. 
knowledged, who would yet be abashed and 
confounded if some night vision could call up | 
and group about them the unconscious false- 
hoods of their intercourse with the children. 
Let me instance a little. The child is told pos- 

itively and unconditionally that it shall not have 
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| its depth, its significance, 


fairly un- | 
A man does or says a thing with the} into a new hope for humanity. Are we not 


| cities of the great republic. 
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certain thing, or shall not go some- 
where. A tempest of crying is the result. To 
save trouble, or quiet the noise, the parent 
gives in, swallows her own words, and the child 
has its way. Call it what you will, a lie has 
been told the child; and the child knows it as 
well as anybody. It learns the fatal lesson that 
father’s and thother’s words mean nothing defi- 
nite, and that it only needs persistence enough 
in being disagreeable to have its own way. 
They are threatened with punishment a dozen 
times a day, until the scare is out of the words, 
and only the falsehood left. Tlus parents de- 
stroy their power of discipype, and then won- 
der that children are disobedient. Then some 
day they are startled at finding their little girl 
in a lie, and begin to think about depravity 
when they ought to think of their own example. 
Now I do not believe there is any need of ever 
striking a child. When parents think chey have 
to it is generally their own fault. The geand 
secret of family government is simply truth. 
Let children early learn the meaning of yes and 
no, and that you always mean just what you 
say. Make your reasons transparent and have 
them true reasons, and children will learn to 
respect them and you. Carelessness is the 
main excuse for these things. But when Mrs. 
Thrale plead this excuse to Dr. Johnson, he 
replied: ‘*You have no right to be careless. 

I don’t know just how much to say about the 
fanciful deceptions of childhood, as to angels 
and spirits and the Christmas Santa Claus. I 
think it is just as well for them to know that 
the truest ministering angels are mother’s fin- 
gers, and that Santa Claus is only loving 
friends. : 

But one commoa deceit I think is simply hor- 
rible. I refer to the device of many nurse- 
maids and too many mothers of frightening chil- 
dren into obedience with unreal terrors. Ihave 
heard mothers talk to their children about big 
dogs and ragmen and bears, and other imagin- 
ary monsters, until I have felt that it would be 
a mercy to the children if some mythological 
beast could be real long enough to carry them 
off for the children’s sake. Many a child goes 
cringing and shivering all through what ought 
to be the bright, sunny and careless morning of 
their life for no better reason than the thought- 
less falsehoods of their attendants. They are 
afraid of the dark and of empty rooms, suffer- 
ing in silence more than they can ever tell. 

These, then, are a few of the forms of false- 
hood that walk in good society. Time would 
fail me to speak of those that throng the politi- 
cal and theological world. It has been my 
purpose to call attention only to some of the 
slighter and more easily pardoned untruths. 
we could only all begin and be transparently 
true in all the trivial affairs of life we should 
create a social atmosphere in which larger lies 
would find it difficult to breathe. I do not mean 
to intimate that this is easy. 

There is a curious book in the circulating li- 
braries that tells the fortunes of a young man 
who made a wager with a friend that he would 
tell the absolute truth for a week. The friend 
predicted that by that time men would think him 
crazy and put him in an insane asylum. When 
he came down to breakfast the next morning, 
instead of saying to the customary question, 
‘How do youdo?” ‘Very well, I thank you”— 


or do a 


Then he offended his uncle with whom he lived 
by telling him some of his faults, until he was 
so exasperated as to disinherit him. Going to 
the store where he was a clerk, he told the lady 
that the calico wouldn’t wash, and that the lace 
was not real, and that the bonnet was not made 
in Paris. He was paid for his truth by being 
dismissed. He went for comfort to the young 
lady to whom he was engaged. This time he 
did not tell her that she was perfect, the most 
beautiful person in the world, and an angel. 
For, though he loved her, none of these things 
weretrue. But as she wanted flattery more than 
truth, and as he had been so impracticable as to 
lose his place and income, and his unck.’s money, 
she gave him his dismissal. Theo uncle, em- 
ployer, betrothed and all, bethought them that 
such strange behavior indicated a disturbance 
of his reason. So they called a physician, and 
seriously considered the matter of shutting him 
up. 
mi do not know but some such result would 
follow our suddenly dropping all pretense, and 
being and doing and saying the simple truth. 
But nothing less than this is meant by the ‘‘sin- 
gle eye,” to the possessor of which it is prom- 
ised that his ‘‘whole body shall be full of light.” 
Truth in religion, truth in politics, truth in so- 
ciety, truth in the home and among friends, 
truth with one’s own self and in one’s own heart, 
and then the city of God shall come down and 
dwell among men, and God shall dwell in it with 
his children and be their ‘‘everlasting light.” 
* Oh, who before the righteous God 
Shall uncondemned appear? 
The man whose soul abides with truth, 
In deed and thought sincere. 
The man whose heart from guile is pure, 
Whose hands from bribes are free, 
Who honest poverty prefers 
To gainful perjury. 
The man who to his plighted word 
Ilas ever firmly stood; ~ 
Who, though he promise to his hurt, 
Still makes his promise good.” 
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NG. 


Why are we here to-day? Why should this 
relic of 4 hundred years old stir your pulses to- 
day so keenly? We sometimes find acommun- 
ity or an individual with their hearts set on 
some reiic or great scene, and as we look on it 
seems to us an exaggerated feeling, a fond con- 
ceit, an unfounded attachment, too emphatic 
value set on some ancient thing or spot that 
memory endears to them; but we have a right 
to-day, and this year we have a right beyond 
all question, and with no possibility of exag- 
gerating its importance, to ask the world itself 
to pause when this nation completes the first 
hundred years of its life, because these forty 
millions of people have at last achieved what 
no race, no nation, no age hitherto, has suc- 
| ceeded in doing. We have actually founded 
| a republic on the unlimited suffrage of the mil- 
jlions. We have actually worked out the prob- 
jlem that man, as God created him, may be 
| trusted with self-government. We have shown 
| the world that a church without a bishop and a 

state without « king is an actual, real, every- 
'day possibility. [Applause.] Glance back to 
the earliest history of the race, where will you 
| find a chapter that precedes us in this achieve- 
|ment? Greece had her republics, but they 
| were the republics of one in ten, and the battle 
|of Marathon was fought by slaves unchained 
| from the door-posts of their masters’ houses. 
| Italy had her republics; they were the repub- 
j lics of wealth and skill and family and achieve- 
}ment; limited and aristocratic; she had not 
reached yet the snblime faith in man. Holland 
had her republics; the republic of guilds and 
landholders, trusting to property and educa- 
‘tion, the helm of state, and al! those have gone 
down in the ocean of time. 

Once, a hundred years ago, our fathers an- 
nounced this sublime and, as it seemed then, 
| audacious declaration that God intended all men 

to be free and equal, all men without restric- 
tion, without qualification, without limit. A 
hundred years have rolled away almost since 
that great announcement, and to-day with a ter- 
'ritory that makes ocean kiss ocean, with forty 
| millions of people, with two wars behind her, 
with the sublime achievement of having grap- 
pled with the terrible disease that threatened 
its central life and put every fetter under its foot, 
the great republic launches into the second cen- 
tury of its existence. [Applause.] The history 
of the world has no such chapter in its breadth, 
or its bearing on fu- 
ture history. Well may we claim that this cen- 
tennial year is the baptism of the human race 








entitled, then, going with the sheaves of such a 
harvest in our hands, to say to the world, “Be- 
hold the blessing of God on the right faith in 
the human race!” Well, gentlemen, if that is 
sober prose, without one tittle of exaggeration, 
without one fond conceit borrowed from our 
kindred with the actors or our birthplace in 
these parts, if that is the sober record, with 
how much pride, with what a thrill, with what 
tender and loyal reverence, may we not hunt up 
and cherish and save from change or desecra- 


| tion the spots where this marvellous attempt 
, began—the root where 
/held—where the air still trembles and burns 


its first councils were 


with Otis and Sam Adams? Is there any more 
grand and majestic place on the face of the 
earth than the cradle of such achange? Ath- 
ens has her Necropolis, but the Greek can point 
to no such immediate results. London has her 
Palace and Tower and her St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
but the human race owes her no such memo- 
ties. France has spots marked by the sublim- 


_ est devotion, but the pilgrimage and the Mecca 


of the man who believes and hopes for the hu- 
man race is not to Paris; it is to the seaboard 
{Applause.] And 
when the flag was assailed, when the merchant 
waked up trom his gain and the scholar from 
his studies, and the regiments marclied one-by- 
one through the streets, which were the pave- 
ments that thrilled under their footsteps? What 
were the walls that they saluted as the regimen- 
tal flags floated by to Gettysburg and Antietam ? 
These! [Applause.] The boys carried down 
to the battle-fields the memory of State-street 
and Faneuil Hall and the Old-South Church. 
(Applause. ] 

We had an emphatic prominence in those 
early days. It was not our fault, it was an ac- 
cident, perhaps, but it was a great accident in 
our favor, that the British Parliament chose 
Boston as the first and prominent object of its 
Wrath. It was on the men of Boston that Lord 


If 


which was not true—he said, ‘‘Not very well.” 


was to be stopped and its commerce annihilated. 
It was Sam Adams and John Hancock that en- 
joy the everlasting reward of being the only 
names excepted from the royal proclamation of 
forgiveness. [Applause.] After referring to 
Bunker Hill, the old North Church and the rev- 
olutionary monuments, Mr. Phillips said that it 
was the work of men and the mechanics of Bos- 
ton that made the ‘“‘Green Dragon” so famous. 
[Applause.] The consecration that the Puritans 
gave to these walls, to Christ and the church in 
1729, is annulled. The ark of God has sought 
a new and perhaps a better shelter, but these 
walls received as sincere consecration when 
Adams and Otis dedicated them to liberty. 
[Cheers and applause.] We don’t come here 
to save the walls that have echoed to the pray- 
ers of Cotton and Prince and Eckley and the 
early saints of the colony. We come here to 
save the walls that echoed the sublime thought 
of Quincy when he said: ‘‘No matter where, nor 
how, nor for what cause, I mean to die a free 
man and not a slave!” [Applause.] These 
arches will echo as long as they stand with this 
sublime and sturdy religious enthusiasm of 
Adams, with the unequalled eloquence of Otis, 
with Warren and his young genius and enthu- 
siasm. I will not say it is a noble consecration, 
I will not say that it is a better use; I only say 
we come here to save what our fathers conse- 
crated to the great memories of the greatest 
struggle that the race has ever seen for the lib- 
erties of man. [Applause. ] 

You spend half a million for a school-house. 
What school so eloquent as these walls to edu- 
cate citizens? Napoleon turned his Great Sim- 


mentioned. 
you touch these walls. 
does to Germany, England or Rome. 


to die for truth. 


the negro loved. 
her Cottontown or Shoeville! 
grow stronger. 
in 1861. 
street to the Gulf because Jolin Brown’s ‘‘sou 


“sentiments” led the ranks. 


It will be the normal school of politics. 


execution to-day. (Applause. ] 


shall go to my grave knowing that neither need 
greed, nor the necessity of wider streets, wil 


WILLIAM H. H. MURRAY’S PLEA. 


human sacrifice when asked to spea* after Mr. 


into the hearts of the American people. 
superlatively valuable. 


it and treasures poured out for it. 
the man? Is it the flesh and bone? No. 


ton and the country what they are. 


down. 


should not be impeached. 


ings ago, the tears came to his eyes. 


descendants who were killed in the late war. 


“The “Old South.” 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 





One after one the monuments that tell 
The story of our great historic days 
Crumble to dust before the greedy gaze 
Of commerce. One by one they hear the knell, 
As of a funeral bell, 
That tolls the doom of old memorial walls, 
Yet not one tear-drop falls, 
Nor one regretful head is bowed, 
But only jest and laughter loud 
From that dull crowd of sappers battering down 
With crowbar, pick and axe the records of re- 
nown. 
Oh, shame upon the sons of those great sires 
Who made the Old South's walls forever dear 
And sacred—less with litany and prayer 
And prosing pulpit-drone, than with the fires 
Of eloquence and stern resolve—when deep 
Answered to stormy deep, from State to State, 
As with the voice of fate, 
And roused a slumbering continent from sleep 
To guard the hard-won rights that tyrants held 
so cheap! 
When in those venerable walls 
Rang back the stern defiance to the foe 
Across the sea—the words no heart recalls 
Without a thrill—a hundred years ago; 
When there for many a year 
About the plain old Pilgrim church there grew 
The clustering memories that seemed more dear 
As Massachusetts lived through changes new; 
And in the old familiar chimes 
That from the historic belfry rang 
On winter nights, the punctual clang 
Still told of grand heroic times— 
Could they foresee how sordid love of gain 
Would scheme to melt the golden chain 
That bound the City of the Bay 
To recollections of a sterner day, 
And coin it into dollars in the mart 
Where trade tears down the tendrils of the 
heart, 
And fells the ancestral trees that block his way 
To mammon’s shrines and idols of to-day ? 


One after one they go—of course. What next? 
No scruples e’er perplexed 

The heart of trade. ‘‘Give way !” the giant cries. 
‘Here, o’er yon hallowed ground my railway 
lies ; 

Here, through these venerable elms—or here, 
Through this green park—this idle space so dear 
To city loungers—for we ill may spare 

Such wastes of unbreathed air. 

Give way! Nay, what if I at last tear down 
Proud Boston’s antique crown— 

Yon useless pile, you poets love to call 

‘Cradle of Liberty,’ old Faneuil Hall! 

Why not? Where draw the line? 

What care I for your sentiment so fine? 

Use before dreams—the new before the old— 
And, first and foremost, Gold!” 


One after one—for go they must at last— 
These monumental records of the past. 
“Question of time” alone, as well you know. 
Sooner or later must not all things go? 
Meanwhile utility must live, and carve 

His way through sentiment—not beg or starve. 
Nay, vulgar Use his mottoes too can flaunt— 
‘Our Anglo-Saxon Race”—‘‘Our Destiny,” 
“The Course of Empire’—or ‘‘Democracy.” 
At any rate we get the thing we want. 

So these good churchmen say, ‘“‘the Old South 
must go,” 

(The women—to their honor—voting *‘No!”) 
Sellit? Ofcourse. Demolish it, that means— 
Unless the court or city intervenes. 

O men of Massachusetts !—will you stand 

And see the walls wherein your fathers stood, 
Where Adams, Otis, Quincy, sat and planned 
The safety of the state, the common good— 
Sink into dust—while striding over all 

Walks sleek, remorseless trade, 

And gloats above a melancholy heap 

Of lime and stones—not shamed, and not afraid 
To weigh the sacred spot, and hold it cheap 
Against the bag of gold 

His clutching fingers hold? 

Ah, let us hope some generous hand may save 
The proud old building from its grave— 

Some nobler faith beat back the encroaching 
creed 

Whose central law is Self—whose god is Greed! 

















The rumor is revived that Secretary Bristow 


North visited his revenge. It was our port that will soon leave the Cabinet. 







ities Reuter. atte ete 








plon road aside to save a tree Cesar had once 
Won't you turn a street or spare a 
quarter of an acre to remind boys what sort of 
men their fathers were? ‘Think twice before 
Weare only the world’s 
trustees; the Old South no more belongs to us 
than Luther’s or Hampden’s or Brutus’s name 
Each and 
all are held in trust as torchlights and inspira- 
tion for any man struggling for justice or ready 
What does Boston mean? 
Since 1630 the living fibre running through his- 
tory and owning that name means jealousy of 
power, unfettered speech, keen sense of justice, 
readiness to champion any good cause; that is 
the Boston Laud suspected and North hated and 
If you destroy the scenes 
which perpetuate that Roston, then rebaptize 
Don’t belittle 
these memories; they lie long hid, but only to 
You mobbed John Brown meet- 
ings in 1860 and seemed to have forgotten him 
But the boys in blue, led by that very 
mob wearing epaulets, marched from State 


was moving on”—that and the flag, only two 
Mr. Phillips then 
referred to the action of the city in reference to 
the Jonathan Phillips fund, and said that if Mayor 
Quiacy could come back he would rather have 
it expended for the saving of the Old South than 
in erecting astatue to his memory. Shelter the 
mechanics under the roof; consecrate it in its 
original form to a grand public use for the com- 
mon run of the people, the bone and err 

Ap- 
plause.] It will be the best civil-reform agency 
that the Republican party can adopt and put into 


The influences that linger in these old walls 
will forbid those men to be the tools of corrup- 
tion ur of tyrauny, and at last in their hands I 


ever desecrate what Adams and Warren and Otis 
consecrated to theliberties of man. [ Applause. ] 


He felt very much as if he was offered asa 


Phillips, for a man might as well die, oratori- 
cally, as to attempt to follow him and succeed. 
As to the question whether the building was 
worth saving, such an idea was useless unless 
the memories associated with it could be woven 
What- 
ever ministers to man in his highest value is 
Whatever ministers to 
the mind is worthy to have lives sacrificed for 
What makes 
It is 
that which is suolime and invisible. These ships 
and warehouses visible are only the means by 
which she telegraphs her inner self. And here 
in this building is seen that which has made Bos- 


1f Boston 
is destroyed, where is the fineness of touch that 
shall recharge history with her noble blood! 
We may ever need an incentive to patriotism 
again; but if another occasion should come, 
from what source would they draw from if we 
allow these sacred relics to pass away? Bos- 
ton’s left arm was lopped off when she allowed 
the Brattle Square Church tower to be taken 
In addition to the loss of the Hancock 
and Franklin residences, if you add the old 
State House, the Old South and Faneuil Hall, 
what more has Boston beyond any other city? 
The fields where the patriots trod have been 
ploughed up; their graves have been desecrated. 
If the soul of Boston is taken from her body, 
what is left? He liked all the suggestions in 
regard to the Old South, but urged that it 
A native of Connec- 
ticut, in all his public life nothing had so affect- 
ed him as the proposed removal of the Old 
South; and, as he looked upon it three morn- 
He would 
make it a Westminster Abbey, and put in it the 
faces of the Revolutionary fathers, with their 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1876. 








REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 


We are pl d to that the BusINESS. 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of “ THE COM- 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 
building, 

NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 

not far from our former office, where we shall be 
glad to welvome all our friends. 











The Convention. 

Amid excitements of an unparalleled nature, 
arising from the doubt as to the selection of a 
presidential candidate, and the serious illness of 
Mr. Blaine, at Washington, on Sunday—when 
he was prostrated as by apoplexy, but probably 
by mental and physical exhaustion superinduced 
by the heat of a half-mile walk to church—the 
sixth national Republiean convention met at 
Cincinnati on Wednesday noon last. The two 
previous days had been occupied by the arrived 
delegates, and hosts of friends of the respective 
candidates, in the usual conferences and con- 
sultations looking to the ultimate success of 
their favorites. Bands of music, public meet- 
ings, and the curiosity of the idle throng of a 
large city, added to the excitement so that the 
assembling of the convention, at the hour ap- 
pointed was a relief in one direction, only to 
open fresh excitements in another. 

Ex-Governor Morgan of New York, chair- 
man of the national committee, called the body 
to order in a crowded hall capable of holding 
six thousand people, made a brief speech, the 
point of which was in the sentence: ‘‘The Re- 
publican party cannot continue to live by reason 
of its splendid achievements of the past, nor 
can the Democratic party expect to be returned 
to power upon the glittering promises of reform 
in the future. The former has but to present 
men representatives of its principles. 
ter must discover both men and principles.” 


1} New York, for temporary chairman, and he, in 
made a brief address, reviewing the career and 


ocratic. 


cause and to gratify the listeners were called 


vania for President, a Vice-President from each 


taries. President McPherson's speech of ac- 
ceptance was short and decisive. Edward L. 
Pierce was the Maseachusetts man on resolu- 
tions, and John E. Sanford on credentials. 


o’clock, and at once George F. Hoar presented 
the memorial of the National Woman-Suffrage 


Mrs. S. J. Spencer was heard by the convention 
in its behalf, making a creditable statement. 


the body then reported, and soon after the com- 
mittee oncredentials; the latter deciding against 
the Spencer delegates from Alabama, and being 
sustained by a vote of 375 to 354. 

The committee on resolutions being next in 
order General Hawley of Connecticut, the 
chairman, read in his admirably strong and 
clear voice, 

THE PLATFORM. 

When in the economy of Providence this land 
was to be purged of human slavery, and when 
the strength of the ‘‘government of the people 
by the people and for the people” was to be 
demonstrated the Republican party came. into 
power. Its deeds have passed into history, and 
we look back to them with pride, incited by their 
memories and high aims for the good of our 
country and mankind, and looking to the future 
with unfaltering courage, hope and purpose. 
We, the representatives of the party in national 
convention assembled, make the following dec- 
laration of principles :— 

First. The United States of America is a 
nation, not a league, by tie combined working 
of the national and State governments. Under 
their respective constitutions the rights of every 
citizen are secured at home and protected abroad, 
and the common welfare promoted. 

Second. The Republican party has preserved 
those governments to the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the nation’s birth, and they are now 
embodiments of the great truths spoken at its 
cradle, ‘‘that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness; that for the at- 
tainment of these ends governments have been 
instituted among men deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” Until those 
truths are cheerfully obcyed, if needed to be, 
vigorously enforced, the work of the Republi- 
can party is unfinished. 

Third. The permanent pacification of the 
Southern section of the Union, the full protec- 
tion of all its citizens in the free enjoyment of 
all their rights, are duties to which the Repub- 
lican party is sacredly pledged. [Applause. } 
The power to provide for the enforcement of the 
principles embodied in the recent constitutional 
amendments is vested by these amendments in 
the Congress of the United States, and we de- 
clare it to be the sulemn obligatior. of the legis- 
lative and executive department of the govern- 
ment to put into immediate and vigorous exer- 
cise all their constitutional powers for removing 
any just cause of discontent on the part of any 
class, and securing every American citizen com- 
plete liberty and exact equality in the exercise 
of all civil, political and public righte. [Ap- 
plause.] To this end we imperatively demand 
a Congress and chief executive whose courage 
and fidelity to these duties shall not falter until 
these results shall be placed beyond dispute or 
recall. [Applause.] 

Fourth. In the first act of Congress signed 
by President Grant the national government 
assumed to remove any doubts of its purpose 
to discharge all just obligations to public credi- 
tors, and solemnly pledged its faith to make 
provision at the earliest practicable period for 
the redemption of the United States notes in 


this promise be fulfilled by a continuous and 
steady progress to specie payment. [Loud and 
long-continued applause and cheers. } 


tions for office. The Senate is to advise and 
consent to appointments, and the House of 
Representatives is to accuse and prosecute faith- 


spected; that Senators and Representatives, 
who may be judges and accusers, should not 
dictate appointments to office. The invariable 
rule for appointments should have reference to 
the honesty, fidelity and Capacity of the ap- 
pointees, giving to the party in power those 
places where harmony and vigor of administra- 
tion require its policy to be represented, but 
permitting all others to be filled by persons se- 
lected with sole reference to the efficiency of 
the public service, and the right of citizens to 
share in the honor of rendering faithful service 
to their country. 

Sixth. We rejoice in the quickened con- 
science of the people concerning political af- 
fairs; will hold all public officers to a rigid re- 
sponsibility, and engage that the prosecution 
— groaproet ee who betray official trusts 
sha e speedy, orough a ing. 
[Cheers pe g nd unsparing 
Seventh. The public school-system of the 
several States is the bulwark of the American 
republic; and, with a view to its security and 
permanence, we recommend an amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, forbidding 
the application of any public funds or property 
for the support of any school or institution un- 
der sectarian control. [Great cheering, con- 
tinued several minutes. In response to re- 
peated calls General Hawley read the plank a 
second time, and the delegates and audience re- 
peated the cheers. } 

Eighth. The revenue necessary for current 
expenditures and the obligutions of the public 
debt must be largely derived from duties upon 
importations, which, so far as possible, should 
be adjusted to promote the interest of American 
labor and advance the prosperity of the whole 
commer F gece 

inth. We reaffirm our opposition 

grants of the public lands oe eiteotets or tek 
monopolies, and demand that the national do- 
main be devoted to free homes for the people, 








The lat- 
He then named Hon. Theodore M. Pomeroy, of 
like manner, being conducted to the platform, 
promises of the party in contrast with the Dem- 


The usual routine business of committees 
and motions followed, including in the latter 
one for woman-suffrage, all of which were prop- 
erly referred, when speeches for the general 


for from Senator Logan of Indiana, General 
Hawley of Connecticut, Governor Noyes of 
Ohio, Henry Highland Garnett of New York, 
ex-Governor Howard of Michigan, and Freder- 
ick Douglass of New York. By this time the 
|| committee on permanent organization made re- 
port of Hon, Edward McPherson of Pennsyl- 


State and Territory—Paul A. Chadbourne rep- 
resenting Massachusetts, and a series of Secre- 


Thursday the convention came to order at 10 


Association for recoguition of their cause, and 


The committee on rules for the government of 


pose. 


(Applause. ] 


public trusts. 


Fifteenth. 


Sixteenth. 


plause. ] 


in peace. 


tion. 


faction). 


Wade. 


at once. 


excitement. 


Morton. .... 


Conkling.. .. 
Hayes. ..... 
Hartrantft. ... 


Washburne.. 
Wheeler .... 


Tenth. It is the imperative duty of the 
ernment so to modify existing treaties with Eu- 
ropean governments that the same protection 
shall be afforded to adopted American citizens 
that ie given to native-born, and that all neces- | passive in seeing it go, if they themselves must 
sary laws be passed to protect immigrants in 
the absence of power in the State for that pur- 


tional feeling and tendencies. 
note with deep solicitude that the Democratic 
party counts as its chief hope of success upon 
the electoral vote of a united South, secured 
through the efforts of those who were recently 
arrayed against the nation; and we invoke the 
earnest attention of the country to the grave 
truth thata success thus achieved would reopen 
sectional strife and imperil the national honor 
and human rights. ; 
We charge the Democratic party 
with being the same in character and spirit as 
when it sympathized with treason, and with 
making its control of the House of_Representa- 
tives the triumph and apportunity of the na- 
tion’s recent foes; with reisserting and ap- 
plauding in the national capitol the sentiments 
of unrepentant rebels; with sending Union sol- 
diers to the rear; with delibe. ately proposing to 
repudiate the plighted faith of the government; 
with being equally false and imbecile upon the 
overshadowing financial question; with thwart- 
ing the ends of justice by its partisan misman- 
agement and obstruction of investigation; with 
proving itself through the period of its ascend- 
ancy in the lower house of Congress utterly in- 
competent to administer the government. 
warn the country against trusting a party thus 
alike unworthy, recreant and incapable. [Ap- 


Seventeenth. 


ment he meantit. 


John F. Hartranft. 


Bristow.....113... 


The fifth ballot was only declared, 
were reluctantly obliged to go to press. 


The honest demands of this clas 


[Applause. ] 


Next came the exciting work of naming can- 
didates for nomination for the presidency. 
Upon a call of the States, S. W. Kellogg of 
Conn., named Marshall Jewell. R. W. Thomp- 
son of Ind., named Oliver P. Morton, and was 
seconded by Mr. Pinchback of La. 
lan of Ky., named Benjamin H. Bristow, and 
was seconded by Luke P. Poland of Vt., George 
W. Curtis of New York, and Richard H. Dana, 
Jr. of Mass (who said he knew no other name 
than Bristow'’s that would surely carry Masaa- 
chusetts—a remark that met with wide diesatis- 
Robert C. Ingersoll of Ill., named 
James G. Blaine, and was seconded by Henry 
M. Turner of Ga., and W. E. Frye of Maine. 
Stewart L. Woodford, of N. Y., named Roscoe 
Conkling. Governor Noyes of Ohio named 
Rutherford B. Hayes, seconded by Benj, F. 
Louis Bartholomew of Penn., named 
These names, and the re- 
marks eulogistic accompanying them, were re- 
ceived with applause, measured in strength and 
continuity by the numbers and enthusiasm of 
their respective supporters. 
setts had the distinction of having its utterance 
questioned as in good taste. 
This closed the business of the day, and left 
the convention free to proceed to a nomination 


J.M. Ha 


Friday morning the convention met in intense 
As soon as possible the balloting 
began by States, with this result :— 
Ist. 
Blaine..... +285 
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toric pile. 


speech. 


to the cause. 


Fifth. Under the constitution the President | tal of the city was not represented. 
and heads of departments are to make nomina- | men laboring in behalf of this historic edifice— 





The “ 
The gathering within the walls of this vener- 
able edifice on Wednesday noon indicated the 
depth of interest in the preservation of the his- 
It was crowded from floor to ceiling, 
its double galleries being filled, and the lower 
auditorium packed like sardines in a box. 
dell Piillips made one of the grandest pleas of 
his long and brilliant career as an orator for the 
preservation of the building. 
lift his eloquent voice again, he would fitly round 
out his disinterested advocacy by this grand 
Rev. Mr. Murray, Edward S. Tobey, 
coin. [Cheers.} Commercial prosperity, pub- | #94 Curtis Guild, also spoke with feeling and 
lic morals and the national credit demand that power. John T. Clark, chairman of the Board 
of Aldermen, who presided, gave practical words 
The capi- 

The few 


Old South” Meeting. 





Should he neve 


But it was all in vain! 


The leading one is 


Next, the depressior in all kinds 


Other considerations are that 


gov- 


[ Applause. 


We 


The national administration 
merits commendation for its honorable work in 
the management of domestic and foreign affairs, 
and President Grant deserves the continued and 
hearty gratitude of the American people for his 
patriotism and his immense services in wae and 
(Cheers. ] 


Mr. Davis of Texas, from a minority of the 
committee, reported a substitute resolution de- 
claring distinctly that there shall be no fur- 
ther postponement of specie resumption beyond 
the date already fixed by law for such resump- 
He thought the resvlutionof the commit- 
tee was indefinite, and in effect only remitted 
the question involved to the domain of prom- 
ises. Mr. Hawley replie1that he thought that in 
declaring principles to govern the great party 
during four years it was better to confine our- 
selves to the stating of fundamental princi- 
ples without tying us down to the specitic de- 
tails, but leaving the latter to be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with events. [Applause.] When he 
said resumption at the earliest practicable mo- 
{Applause.] The substitute 
was voted down, and the whole platform adopted. 


Only Massachu- 
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when we 


Wen- 








' to be desecrated by trade, stands in the way of 
improvements, has nothing intrinsically beauti- 
ful about its architecture—and hence many are 


put their hands in their pockets tosave it. The 
Majority of those who can save it, having the 


Eleventh. It is the immediate duty of Con- needed means, are not enthusiastic about it; and 
gress to fully investigate the effect of the im- | 80 it will soon be known no more among exist- 
migration and importation of Mongolians on ing objects. 

the moral and material interests of the country. 


For ourselves we would be glad to see it stand 


Twelfth. The Republican party recognize for its historic associations, though we are far 
with approval the substantial advance recently | rom being indifferent to its ecclesiastical re- 
made toward the establishment of equal rights pute. 
for women by the many important amendments 
effected by Republican Legislatures in the Jaws 
which concern the personal and property rela- by such associations. But, better, it was the history 
tions of wives, mothers and widows, and by the | rostrum of Quincy, Otis and Adams, to demand 
appointment and election of women to the eu- 
perintendence of education, charities and other 


In it our ancestry, in part, were baptized 
and long worshipped, and it is hallowed to us 


from king and royal governor the continuance 


newed simplicity to hear patriotic words re- 
sounding through its wide halls in behalf of 
justice and universal right; in its later day it 
enkindled fresh enthusiasms for the perpetuity 
of this government; and no son of the city or 
child of New England but feels towards ic the 
love of offspring for its mother. We would 
make it a historical museuni, a receptacle of 
the treasures of the past in portrait, utensil 
and article of ornament, of precious records, 
and the archives of patriotism and piety! But 
it is not to be, and it must live in memory and 
on the pictured page henceforth! Farewell, 
hallowed edifice ! 


] 





Former Republican Conventions, 
This great party has held five successive con- 


the Presidency, and one preliminary convention, 
no nominations were made. 


dress to the people was issued. 


del phia. 
gates were present. 
Governor of Indiana, was President. 
Emmet was temporary chairman. 


ham, William H. Seward, Salmon P. Chase, 
John 


scarcely remembered now. 


explorer. 


of Fremont that he carried the day. 


votes to 199 for McLean. For the Vice Presi- 


first ballot, receiving 259 votes. Abraham Lin 


P. Banks, 29; Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, 15 


T- 


Joshua R. Giddings, and others. 


Buchanan was elected. 


on the 16th of May, 1860. 


nominee. 
dent, and they were numerous. 


nation. 


State his worst foes gathered for his defeat. 
Horace Greeley has generally been accredited 


on this occasion, and the most influential. The 
first ballot stood as follows: Seward, 173 1-2; 
Lincoln, 102; Simon Cameron, 50 1-2; Chase, 
49; Edward Bates, 48; William L. Dayton, 18; 
John McLean, 12; Jacob Collamer, 10; Scat- 
tering, 6. This gave Mr. Seward a very de- 
cided lead. But on'the second ballot the Cam- 
eron strength went over in a body to Lincoln, 
with some other support, and placed the latter 
very nearly abreast. The vote stood: Seward, 
184 1-2; Lincoln, 181; Chase, 42 1-2; Bates, 35; 
Dayton, 10; McLean, 8. On the third ballot 
Mr. Lincoln had 231 1-2 votes, lacking only 
three of a nomination, when David K. Cartter, 
chairman of the Ohio delegation, and now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, changed four Ohio votes from Chase 
to Lincoln; giving the latter the necessary ma- 
jority. Amid immense enthusiasm other States 
followed until the result was declared as 354 
for Mr. Lincoln and 110 1-2 for Mr. Seward. 
There was little excitement over the nomination 
of Vice President at this convention. On the 
first ballot Hannibal Hamlin had 194 votes, 
which was.a large majority over any other per- 
son voted for. A good many changes were 
made, and the result was finally announced : 
Hamlin, 367; Cassius M. Clay, 86; John Hick- 
man, 18. 

The third convention met in Baltimore, in 
June, 1864. William Dennison, of Ohio, was 
its President. It met in the midst of the civil 
war and when the ultimate result of the con- 
test seemed yet in doubt. There was no ques- 
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0 
3 
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the place where Sam Adams uttered the princi- | tion among the delegates as to who was to be| evils of standing armies. During the Revolu- 
ples that underlie our political system, and hence 
less officers. The best interests of public ser- | the cradle of the American republic—had little | the friends of the war for the Union, and the 
vice demand that these distinctions be re- | encouragement from the representatives of the 


the nominee. Abraham Lincoln represented 


country had no doubt about fighting out the 


concentrated wealth of the community. They | contest to the end. The convention renomi- 
were not there. To raise $350,000, in small! nated Lincoln on the first ballot. The Missouri 
driblets, in seven days, is not possible; and the delegation cast twenty-two votes for Gen. Grant. 
week of deferred destruction being ended with- | phi, was the only opposition. There was a lively 
out the money secured or pledged, leaves the | contest for second place. Daniel S. Dickinson 
purchaser of the building at liberty to go oM| was talked of for New York; Andrew Jolinson 
with the demolition, though he will willingly ex- | was the most prominent candidate, and though 
tend the probation if any promise of success is | Hannibal Hamlin and Lovell H. Rousseau, of 
offered. We regretfully confess we do not find Kentucky, were also named, the contest speed- 
it in the action of the community. 
Boston is peculiar in its monetary contribu- | The first ballot gave Johnsun a large majority, 
tions. It is generous to a fault in certain emer- | ,,4 subsequent changes made the nomination 
gencies, and has a most enviable name all over 
the Union for charity on occasions of public ca- 
lamity. But in minor, though noble and de-/ heiq at Chicago, and Gen. Grant was unani- 
serving, objects, in themselves, it is too fre- mously nominated for the presidency. The 
quently indifferent or opposed. The salvation | same contest for second place as the last con- 
of the ‘“‘Old South” is one of the latter. There! yontion had seen occurred in this, but more in- 
was hardly a man of large wealth to be seen at 
his recent meeting of citizens, though tke old 
church was crowded. None of the representa- 
tives of the large corporations, who give royally 
on occasion, has handed in hisname. There are 
various reasons for this. 
that the society which offers this property for 
sale is wealthy, and fully able itself to give it 
to the public; they do not feel called upon, 
therefore, to buy from it what it can afford to 
give if it will. 
of property, real estate, manufacturing, rail- 
road, etc., has curtailed incomes to a degree 
that hardly would be believed outside the limits 
of the sufferers. 
the church cannot be used for worship, is liable 


ily narrowed down to the two first-named men. 


unanimous. 
In 1868 the fourth national convention was 





tense. Reuben E. Fenton of New York was 
earnestly desirous of the nomination, but there 
were a large number of politicians from his own 
State as earnestly bent on defeating him. The 
other prominent candidates were Schuyler Col- 
fax, Benjamin F. Wade and Henry Wilson. 
Mr. Wade led from the beginning, but here 
again the Pennsylvania delegation came in, as 
usual, to turn the seale when the balance was 
wavering, for when Iowa changed its vote and 
came over to Colfax, Pennsylvania immediately 
jumped in and decided the day. A stampede 
ensued, and Colfax was nominated on the sixth 
ballot. Of this convention Carl Schurz was 
temporary and Gen. Joseph R. Hawley perma- 
nent president. 
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The fifth convention was held at Philadelphia 
in June, 1872. The single question the conven- 
tion had to consider (as in the former one) was 
whoshould be Vice-President, for the re-nomina- 
tion of Gen. Grant for the presidency was decided , 
long before the convention met. The candi- 
dates for the Vice-Presidency were two only— 
Schuyler Colfax and Henry Wilson. Only one 
ballot was taken, and Mr. Wilson received 
364 1-2 votes, Mr. Colfax 321 1-2. The nomi- 


the newer timber. From the appearance of the 
work the steeple, no less than the walls of the 
house, might stand for an indefinite period a 
time to come. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Puicapecpuia, June 12, 1876. 

WEALTH OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 
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ot the liberties of the people of this colony; it conventions; they have died at the ballot-box, 


of citizens for additional rights and privileges |©®™¢ forth from soldiers’ desecration in re- 
and immunities should be treated with respect- D 
ful consideraiion. 
Thirteenth. The constitution confers upon 
Congress sovereign power over the territories 
of the United States for their governments, and 
in the exercise of their power it is the right and 
duty of Congress to prohibit and extirpate in 
the territories that relic of barbarism, polyga- 
my, and we demand such legislation as shall 
secure this end, and the supremacy of American 
institutions in all the territories. 

Fourteenth. The pledges which the nation 
has given to our soldiers and sailors must be 
fulfilled; a grateful people will always regard 
those who perilled their lives for their country’s 
preservation in the kindest remembrance. 
We sincerely deprecate ali sec- 
We therefore 


ventions for the nomination ot candidates for 


in which it was formally organized, but at which 
This convention 
met in Pittsburg in February, 1855, and an ad- 
Slavery was the 
main issue, point being given to the question by 
the border war in Kansas, then at its height. 
In the following June the national convention 
for the nomination of candidates met at Phila- 
Between six and seven hundred dele- 
Henry S. Lane, afterward 
Robert 
Some of the 
men who took an active part in founding the 
new party were Charles Francis Adams, Horace 
Greeley, Isaac P. Christiancy, Kingsley S. Bing- 


McLean, John C. Fremont, William L. 
Dayton, Thaddeus Stevens, Henry J. Raymond, 
Abraham. Lincoln, Charles Sumner, Nathaniel 
P. Banks, John A. King, Jacob Collamer, Cas- 
sius M. Clay, Thurlow Weed, Philip Dorsheim- 
er, and other men prominent in their day but 
Seven Governors 
or ex-Governors of States were among them. 
The prominent candidates for the Presidential 
nomination were William H. Seward, then 
Senator; Salmon P. Chase, then Governor of 
Ohio; John McLean, one of the Supreme Court 
Judges; and John C. Fremont, the mountain 
The two former were withdrawn, and 
the contest was between Pennsylvania, which 
supported Justice McLean, and the friends of 
Fremont, who were scattered all over the Union. 
The Pennsylvania politicians made a long and 
earnest fight for their candidate, but the general 
sentiment of the country was so strongly in favor 
Fremont 
was nominated on the first ballot, receiving 358 


dency there were a large number of aspirants, 
but William L. Dayton of New Jersey, subse- 
quently Minister to France. during President 


nation of Mr. Wilson was thereupon made unap- 
imous. 


rise and fall of parties. The parties have had 
their birth and renewed their energy in national 


and from the scattered fragments of the old the 
new havearisen. No man has risen to eminence 
in this country as a statesman without being the 
creature of one of its parties; and hence the 
lesson is, not to contemn parties, 88 many are 
apt to do, but to work in unison with them, and 
make them better and purer by connection with 
them. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
@Passace or two Sirver Biris.—The na- 
tional House on Saturday passed the Frost- 
Payne silver bill providing for the issue of $10,- 
000,000 in redemption of an equal amount of 
legal tenders, and the Randall bill, providing 
for the issue of $20,000,000 iu silver coins in 
addition to the amount now authorized by law. 
Mr. Cox, by direction of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, first reported the Frost- Payne 
bill, and moved the previous question. The 
sense of the House was tested on this motion 
and resulted, yeas, 106; nays, 85. An effort 
was made to take the yeas and nays on the final 
passage, but the opponents of the measure could 
not muster sufficient strength. As soon as the 
House disposed of the bill Mr. Cox introduced 
the Randall bill. Amendments to limit the 
amount to be issued to $10,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000 were respectively voted down, and the bill 
was passed without a division. Landers and 
others of the soft-money men who voted for the 
new rule authorizing the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to report at any time in the belief 
that the committee would forthwith report a bill 
providing for the repeal of the specie resump- 
tion act, were indignant at the action, and say 
they were completely deceived as to the force 
and purpose of the new rule. It is probable 
they will try to have passed a resolution in- 
structing the committee to forthwith report a 
bill providing for the repeal of the resumption 
act. 





MASSACHUSETTS AT THE NaTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION.— We cannot say that we take much pleas- 
ure in the record of the Massachusetts delega- 
gation at Cincinnati. Instead of meeting at 
home and arranging the full details of their 
course in regard to a candidate they postponed 
their decision till they arrived upon the ground; 
then they went into secret caucus, and had 
a quarrel. The Blaine men were unwilling. 
to have the delegation act as a unit in re- 
gardto any candidate. The Bristow men sought 
to force them to this. Judge Hoar counselled 
action as emergency arose, leaving each dele- 
gate untrammeled. This brought out the im 
petuous disclaimers of Dana, Pierce, and others, 
and the delegation was soon anything but a 
happy family. A sort of truce was finally 
patched up, however, and Massachusetts accept- 
ed the honor of seconding Bristow's name as a 


single beauty. 


thus evanescent. 


eyes of a reader. 


The great mass of articles in the Exposition 
By this epitome, for which we are indebted to | °° unchangeable in their character, and will I 
the New York Times, it will be realized that the | Present the same aspect to the visitor in Novem- | 
of the United States is a history of the ~~ that they did in May. Flay wih eek em 

tiently till we leisurely make our way to them, 
and the lapse of months will not rob them of a 
There will be, however, numer- 
ous special displays of a transitory kind, which, 
if not caught on the wing, will escape us alto- 
gether. Some of these will so well repay ex- 
amination that we cannot afford to neglect 
them, in rigid adherence to a prearranged plan 
which confines us to another portion of the 
grounds during their continuance. 


RHODODENDRONS. 
A palace of enchantment stands north of H 


ticultural Hall, the glories of whose interior are 
It must be seen this week or 
not atall. The exterior is uninviting—a plain 
canvas-covered building, with a wedged roof— 
in fact, a huge tent, one hundred and fifty feet 
by sixty. Pass through the small doorway and 
you are in fairy land. 
pen-painting to reproduce this scene before the 
It consists of a collection of 
English rhododendrons, large, showy, odorous 
flowers, now in full bloom, and growing with 
such riotous luxuriance that it appears as if per- 
sistent effort was required to keep them from 
encroaching on the paths that wind among them, j 
and are necessary to their proper inspection. 

The flowers are white, purple, and all the shades 

that mark by faint gradation the difference be- 

tween pale-pink and the deepest crimson. 
plants are low, so that the scene lies at the be- 
holder's feet, who looks down on a variegated 
carpet, the groundwork a rich green, so thickly 
sprinkled with inimitable ornamentation that the 
most gorgeous products of India looms would 
look bare and mean beside it. 
filled with pe-fume that each flower on close 
examination seems odorless, making no impres- 
sion on the already saturated sense. 
a!ly beautiful is this scene that it permanently 
enriches the gazer, making such an inetfaceable 
impression as we might suppose the sky of night 
to do upon the memory of a man born blind but 
vouchsafed a few moments’ sight in the midst of 
a life of darkness. 


It is not possible by 


So un 


STRAWBERRIES. 


If, as has been said, flowers are the poetry 
of earth, strawberries must be wsthetic prose. 
The report of a special display of this fruit drew 
us to Agricultural Hall, but the sight scarcely 
rewarded us for our walk. 
collection that we had expected to see of grow- 
ing plants, supporting monstrous berries, the 
strawberries were in saucers on a table; and, \ 
thougli some were of great size, the scene re- 
minded us tag much of the ice-cream saloon to 
awaken any enthusiasm. 
infancy, and by next week, we hope, will repay 
a further examination. 


Instead of the 1 


THE MAIN BUILDING. 


Our objective point now is the main building 
and the Swedish department, which was partially 
described in the last letter. 
one of the cars of the narrow-gauge railway 
and be whirled round over the track that is laid 
as nearly parallel as may be to the fence en- 


We could jum 


The air is so 


This display is in its 
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Lincoln’s administration, was successful on the 


coln received 110 votes for the Vice Presidential 
nomination; Charles Sumner had 30 votes; N. 


John A. King, of New York, 9; while a smaller 
number of votes were cast respectively for Sea- 
bury Ford, David Wilmot, Cassius M. Clay, 
Against Fre- 
mont the Democrats put up Buchanan, and, 
owing to Pennsylvania surprising the country 
by going Democratic at the October election, 


The second convention convened at Chicago 
The Democratic 
party was split in factions, while all the highest 
and loftiest sentiment of the North was running 
in favor of the policy represented by the Re- 
publican party. Before the convention met it 
seemed certain that Mr. Seward would be its 
His friends were abundantly confi- 
It was looked 
upon almost as a foregone conclusion that the 
New York statesman would receive the nomi- 
But the other candidates threw their 
united strength against him and from his own 


with being Mr. Seward’s most bitter opponent 


Dana, its chairman, was put forth to make th 
He blundered, in doing so, in saying 


speech. 


*|Commonwealth at the next election. 
and cheers.] Mark what I said! 
no other man would; no other man I am sur 
would do it. [Cheers and hisses.] Now, gen 
tlemen may make such oral demonstrations a 
are in accordance with their habits and thei 


in times past for the Republican cause.” 
a speech could hardly fail to call out the sting 


Illinois, who replied: “If Massachusetts canno 
carry any nominee of this convention he was no 
satisfied with the loyalty of Massachusetts. I 
it can’t carry it by 75,000 majority, they hac 


ment were wanting. 


count. 


Tue Patriotic INTEREST ATTACHING TO THE 


church-edifice was completed in 1730. Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Sewall was pastor of the church for 
fifty-six years, and in that time Rev. Thomas 
Paine was associated with him for forty years. 
Other ministers were connected with the church 
for shorter periods to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Rev. George Whitefield’s eloquence was 
heard within the walls of this church, and on 
the approach of the Revolution its history was 
so associated with the principal actors and 
events of that epoch that it obtained the name 
of the Sanctuary of Freedom. It was here 
that the meeting was held, by adjournment from 
Faneuil Hall, to await the decision of the Gov- 
ernor in relation to the clearance of cargoes of 
obnoxious teas, and from the gallery the war- 
whoop signal was raised which called together 
the simulated savages to throw the tea into the 
harbor. When it was proposed to commemo- 
rate the Boston Massacre by an oration in the 
Old South, by Dr. Joseph Warren, March 6, 
1775, measures were taken by British officers 
to prevent it. Dr. Warren desired to deliver 
the oration because the threat was made that it 
should be at the cost of the orator’s life. The 
church was crowded—officers occupying the 
aisles, the steps to the pulpit, and the pulpit it- 
self, and access to the pulpit was only to be had 
by Dr. Warreo through the pulpit window. 
Such coolness and bravery was too much for 
the soldiery, who allowed the orator to go on, 
subject, however, to a cry of ‘‘Fire!” which 
did not disturb him, while he denounced the 








tion, as is well-known, the house was dese- 
crated by the British soldiers. The pulpit and 
pews were burnt for fuel, a foot of earth and 
gravel was spread upon the floor, and the space 
was occupied fora riding-school, the adjuncts 
being a leaping-bar for practice, and a liquor- 
stand for refreshments in the gallery. After 
the evacuation of Boston the congregation wor- 
shipped at other churches, occupying by per- 
mission King’s Chapel from 1777 to 1782. The 
Old South was then repaired. and was rededi- 
cated March 2, 1783. It should be stated that it 
was known for a long time only as the South 
Church, until the erection of the New South on 
Summer street, when it was designated as the 
Old South. In remembrance of the name 
given to it in Revolutionary times as the Sanc- 
tuary of Freedom, the Old South was made a 
rallying-point in the late war of the rebellion, 
when a platform was erected from which speeches 
were made, and a flag-staff with a flag were dis- 
played from the steeple. A pvint was given to 
this in the threat of the British troops in the 
Revolution, which was carried out in destroy- 
ing the steeple of the West Church, in Lynde 
street, because of the display of the American 
ensign from it. The church now on the in- 
side, minus the p. ws and some of the galleries, 
is much in the condition in which it was then 


majority preference of its delegation, and Mr. 


“T tell you, gentlemen of the convention, I know 
of no other name which is sure to carry the old 
| Hisses 
I did not say 


nature, but Massachusetts has done something 
Such 


ing sarcasm of Blaine’s spokesman, Ingersoll of 


better sell out Faneuil Hall for a Democratic 
hall [applause], and move the monument from invention lends to human muscles is shown by 
Bunker Hill! [Louder applause].” And so it | ™48ses of iron, thicker than a child's body, that 
went all along. The trouble was, Massachu- have been rent asynder cold—the two pieces, 
setts tricd the doctrinaires and theorists for a| ¥!08e rugged ends, counterparts of each other, 
delegation, and practical sense and wise manage- 
Massachusetts never be- 


fore at a national convention was of so little ac- | Petfectly as to demonstrate that they were orig- 
A placard on a huge cubical 


“Ovp Soura” Cuurcnu.—The present stanJing 


e 


ance which was so great a blemish in the ap 


We wait for the train to start before we cros 
the track and pursue our up-hill and down-hil 
journey. 


e 


r | obliged to wait till it discharges its living freight 


We recognize among the passengers the samc 


cultural Hall. 


t SWEDEN. 
t 
¢| was touched upon. 


J 
sented here. 


inally one mass. 
piece of iron informs us that it was beaten to 





closing the grounds, but chose rather to cut 
across the country and note with pleasure the 
gradual fading away of that unfinished appear- 


pearance of the grounds on the opening day. 


Just as we reach the main building a 
train of cars comes rushing down, and we are 


. 


faces from which we just now parted at Agri- 
They have enjoyed their ride 
quite as much, probably, as we have our walk. 


In the last Jetter the iron display of Sweden 
This is an important io- 
dustry of the country, and is adequately repre- 
The titanic strength that modern 


show the forcible separation, standing side-by- 
side, and, when put together again, uniting so 


its present shape while cold by repeated strokes 


of the fifteen-ton hammer. 


a bullet could scarcely find a vulnerable spot. 





ing the fur trade. 
perb collection of the manufactured articles is 


to keep cool in June as showing how a Swede 
contrives to keep warm in winter. The roof is 
thatched with furs and rises to a cone, from the 
apex of which a bright-eyed and very life-like 
little animal stares down at you, while the heads 
of larger animals, whose native flerceness of 
expression has not been destroyed by decapita- 
tion, glare at you from the eaves. Near-by is 
a magnificent display of crockery; ornaments 
and dishes of fine quality and great beauty that 
would satisfy the most extravagant wishes of 
those who love to sit down to a table that shall 
be a feast to the eye as well as to the inner man. 
Another reproduction of Swedish peasant life 
attracts us; this time the province of Lapland is 
conjured up before us. A reindeer, harnesse! 
to a sled, stands fetlock-deep in very naturally- 
looking cotton-snow. Seated in the sled, grasp- 
ing the long rein in his mittened hands, and 
covered with fur all but his eyes, is the driver. 
He is evidently about to start on the day’s jour- 
ney—for the wife, whose countenance, more 
than her garb, proclaims her sex, stands there 
to take leave; the tiny face of her otherwise 
well-wrapped infant seemingly too much ex- 
posed to the bitter cold that seems this summer 
day to hang about this arctic scene. 

On every pile of exhibits in this department 
are hung small well-executed maps of Sweden 
that not only educate us in the geography of the 
country, but indicate its limits in this hall. This 
last is necessary information in a place where 
the sight-seer, proceeding from one interesting 
object to another, discovers to his surprise that 
in some unconscious moment he has stepped 
over a chain of mountains, or crossed a tempes- 
tuous sea, or perhaps at one stride half cireum- 
navigated the globe. 

NORWAY. 

Norway hugs Sweden close on the map, and, 
with a sense of geographical fitness unusual 





placed side-by-side. Puiled on a table is a col? 
lection of large globular and oval stones taken 
from what are valled ‘‘Giant-kettles.” “The 
murmuring surge that the unnumbered idle 
pebbles chafes” has brought them to their pres- 
ent shape; though it is hard to see why the 
Arctic Neptune should alone delight in such 
rude sculpture. A beautiful collection of min- 
erals delights the eye, and with them specimens 
of building-stone polished to great brilliancy, 








left by the British troops on their evacuation. 
There are some other changes, however. The 
upper gallery, which once came out in a line 
with the lower one, was moyed back or lessened 
in depth about twenty years since. At the same 
time the cejling was frescoed as it is now seen, 
and about that time the steeple was strength- 





for they give full descriptions of each article in 
very good Norwegian. Small jars stand near 
containing pellets of extracted silver, a metal 
that can be coined into money, as we are just 
re-discovering inthe United States. Inthesa 





ened by additional braces, as is evident from 


from the mine, sparkling all over with shining 
metal. Also immense blocks of silver, prob: b 


< 


here, these two departments very properly arof ’ 


and bearing labels that should be instructive, ” 


case are rich specimers of ore just as it came £ 


A strange-looking 
horned animal invites a closer inspection, and 
its fleece is found to be composed of nails of alk — 
shapes and sizes, covering it so completely that — 


Leaving the numerous minute and mighty 
specimens of the iron-workers’ art, we arrive in 
front of a singular-looking structure represent- 
Through its glass sides a su- 


visible—interesting to a Philadelphian striving 
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a cient piece , ! med 61x years ago | est in any company chartered or otherwise aided | brim hats, all for the season—all good, cheap, q tote Pp WT sae & Gale, John P. Squire & Co: enjoy lite ia nat ang ed: palt-reupect this ahoiea ’ sides one of the best opportunities in the whole Fier. 
. | i. ae from the ruins of Pompeii. It resembles in| by Congress while I am in the Senate. The| durable, and worthy of close notice. and I have been too busy with other questions cine a, thias N. Wara & Co range of seashore. | 9 g | bor to develop an ex ensive water trout at small ex- 
vy is the main buildin . 7 : “8 : aS tee i eau Nee ‘ . : pense, which in connection with a great railway sys- 
8 form the headboard of a modern bedstead, but| more I think upon the subject the more I am Arlington Heights are a delightful resort for much more practical and vital to force it on | Prancis J. Ward. W. Boardman Richards. | ,, For Bathing Purposes : nae ANNOUNCE tem, built on solid capital and on economical princi- 
vat vortion of the beach controlled by the North ples. may yet aid very materiaily in supplying the 


vital and practical element of cone transportation, 
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»” . - . . e 
myself. Junels Josiah Quincy. It Shore Land Company is perhaps the finest in the 
poston so largely 


; r - , 1 ‘ a 
more elaborately, ornamented than the furni: . - SEE ——__—— — whole extent from Point Shirley to the Saugus river hi ap taint 6 
eet its | : ; GE | eliccnbccasieas take place there next Tuesday afternoon, and LITERARY NOTES It has a Clone, evel and very gradually inclining A Special Summer Opening of — a 

of to-day. Age and its long burial have much it is a grand opportunity for purchasing desir- - + . SPECIAL NOTICE sandy bottom. free from rocks aud eel grass. and— In this statement we can only call attention very 
scot ec es ® | whatis better than all—sulject to no undertow, which TRIMMED CHADE HATS briefly to a few of the leading Considerations which 


The people of Conyersville, Ga., liave just | j 
may be said to be the only danger of surf-bathing. surround and permeate this enterprise. 





nt, which was partially 
r. Wecould jump on 


is much more massive, and is more handsomely, | disposed to adhere to it.” The reader will ap- residence or visiting. A creat land sale is to 





larrow-gauge railway 








r the track that is laid +e petll : : 
i he ie fonce © defaced it, but have left it still imposingly beau- given a striking illustration of their estimate | able lots. Few places exceed it inland. Free : beget. — 
eee 20 tie Jence ene tiful. If youtake your place on the hem of the F “Tate : : . ; Mr. Datton Cook has in the press in England 9 The penin=wla of Nahant acts as a breakwater, break- What has here been given 1s put forth for the rea- 
; . of good-will, reconciliation and fair-play. The | tickets are offered, and we advise all lookin 1g the force of the ocean swells. and renderi e ices - k 
t chose rather to cut crowd that surrounds the large show-cases you ; : ’ &8/ a volume upon the stage called ‘‘A Book of the ing the force of the ocean swells, and rendering th : sonable protection of the stockholders in offering so 
5 . : other day it was reported in that place that a | for a home, or for an investment, to be in at- a . pastime of bathing at this place as safe as it is pleas- —AND— much of the property to be sold to the highest bid- 
ote with pleasure the will by-and-bye work your way in and dazzle E : aa . : ‘ , Play. hse Ureable. Bathing facilities of the best kind will be der, and as proper and appropriate information for 
at unfinished appear- 7 b te ‘ Ra y f gold. sil colored man, with his wife and two frien is, was | tendance. Kail Blin’ ticle, “The Lif iL f afforded to visitors. WALKI NC HATS the public. ‘Asin former sales, we pledge ourselves 
‘ : ; your eyes over a bewildering array of gold, sil-| .-5;.. ; e : : See : al ind’s article, ‘‘The Life and Lays o 9 that every lot in the schedule will be sold to the high- 
a blemish in the ap-._ 2 at ale egies riding in a first-class car of a railroad train | Mfrs, Julia Fowle, the Hayward place mil- Seedinaad Prellierath.” whict P ; _ The Land Sale of June 20 . pret: : Tr tds bedatee tae peice wank be: oad thane 
} 1 ver and precious stones—diamonds, rubies and) which was about to pass through Conyersville, li be F dost th erdinand Freiligrath,” which appearedin Fra At this favored locality will present many fine in-| Adapted tor seaside and country wear. bidding tor the protection of prices will be tolersted 
on the opening day. opals, of large size and great price, and coral : ial 2...’ | Hiner, began in a modest way three years ago, |. Magazine, lias been published in a pam-| \! ducements to purchasers, whether they intend to set- in any form whatever. and that the simple but vital 
start before we cross” : sati ; on his way to the centennial exposition in Phil- | anq has had her business nearly outgrow her tle themselves or build cottages let for summer resi- restrictions introduced tu make the locality a choice 
: cut in artistic forms; one large piece of the F : : phlet. dence to others. All who may contemplate parchas- » will be atrictly adhered :o s 
» up-hbill and down-bilf 5 adelphia. Immediately Conyersville was ablaze | , sent accommodations. This is because she WILL SELL AT RETAIL AT STORES ing should consider that, being the pioneers in a lo- | one will be strictly adhered 
FP up-hul anc latter substance wastefully made into a huge| _-; Ps re AYE : Michelet’ j k hich apy (pcb mh are ay! fei rch Dam i j The terms of payment will be five per cent. cash 
: with excitement. ‘‘The people turned out,’’|; . : . Michelet’s posthumous works, which are to cality hike this, evidently destined to a rapid settle tapi maa Sa HEE Gah ox deledee ct tf 
ch the main building @ pipe-bowl. A large round shield is declared by por » | is patient, skillful, tasty, and polite to all. El- a clined tn bis eid 4 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE ment by a desirable el ss of people, they will reap | @ | Dh op Sandhya epg ca ag pga ta Bony 
&; . . ‘ H ve , i widow v so oP. fees’ sph aee . ‘ bgpre ey M : y an cay vin day of sale, ¢ 4 
says the account, ‘‘armed with repeaters,” and derly ladies and children find her their best e cdl y his wido ery soon, are under 5 5 ’ the earliest enhancement of the value ot the lands a - 4 + 09 ance in four annual payments of twenty per cent. 
quired by them. The property is situated in the each, with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 


stood to be in some aie reviews of the Comtist OHE HUNDRED CASES Dress and Shade town of Revere. Where the rate of taxation is only WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS annum. 


#8 or 89 per 31000 of valuation, said valuation being Five per cent. discount will be mde for cash, and 


hilosophy. 
P poy HATS. FRENCH CHIP, LEGHORN, ENG- based upon about 40 per cent. of the estimated worth junel7 lt ten. per cent. discount to all who build within twelve 


of the property. This, together with the certainty of sidathea tednk tats Of deed. 


Mrs. Craik, the author of ‘‘Jchn Halifax, 
ane lifax, |> 19H MILAN STRAW, 7-END DUNSTA- | °/,tte broverty-, This. together with the certainty of | 
Gentleman,” is erecting a drinking-fountain un- 7 thy e iler ots bE M abi RS Bibel dees Bead erie ered Rly A tree pass on the Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn 
: . . be a strong argument in tayor of purchasing at this Railroad will be given to the head of each family, for 
E DE A D and during a period of tive years, who will build a 
house of nt less value than 31500. 


ing down, and we are 





a label attached to it to be a copy of the one 
which Vulcan forged for Achilles. It is not 
nearly so resplendent here as it is in Pope's 


esolved to ‘‘do something.” They boarded the | ¢,i-ng, and all customers are greatly pleased. 

rain, flourishing their revolvere, and, ‘‘by dint Nichia Misc er gai the guthik and 

f threats, and sundry kicks and cuffs, the ne- z eae y he 
variety of their stock, and the low prices pre- 
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arges its living freight. 
» passengers the same 


os 





now parted at Agri- am 4 . 4 
o. , ae oe translation. It is made ofa single thin plate of groes were ousted.” They were driven from piceeden ; 
2 en Z oe ~ brass, through which an arm like thatof Hnoeas| +}. car and the train. Whether they finally vailing, in — cleanest is ae aaa der a railway arch near her residence in Kent, BLE, NEAPOLITAN HAIR, CANTON | piace. 

as we have our Walk. i i j : dag: l -good pegs ons Ww >xacted of purchasers 
2 would find no difficulty in hurling a Trojan ‘ ; ‘ | ribbons, upholstery goods, summer dress-goods, p <i ‘¥ . . Only such conditions will be exacted of purchasers 

‘~, enéait:. ‘Rhie Remies: nanbil ene te on succeeded to continue their journey = not told; and shade and walking-hats, being mentioned as England, and in addition there will be a con- AND JEDDO for Young Ladies, Misses, | «; are reasonable and in keeping with the policy of | The sale will be open at 2.30 P.M. each pleasant 

, 5 w PUES 8 P but it was a great day for Conyersville. The RYE. : : stant supply of penny loaves and a money-box, | Children, Boys, Youth and Infants, in ¢h the company. Among others it will be required to | AND day, until every lot in the schedule is disposed of. 
pe sinplay et eer attempt to follow the poet's description, but the | record should be hung in the centennial exposi Rpedialioes TH-whtek: che seek Dargales aie Row der ti ition that those wh tak an oe ere eee evens &. menage ba or alien orwiil seek te | The public will take special notice that no sale 
- ng RRA on, Revere Beach and Ly tallroud will ex da to | i stormy or “4 orts . 2g 
& P be obtained. It is just the announcement that under the suppositio e 10 partake very Latest Modes. Sale to Commence pAsacbe cue way Saiehens ben aiid outhie property | DEAD BALL p bochgy held on stormy or uncomfortably unpleasant 
~ ; 


FREE TICKETS AND SCHEDULES 


We have just received for sale to the trade o 
J e trade or Will be furnisned to gentlemen who desire to attend 


to clubs in connectiun with our Base Ball Suits | the sale, on application ut the office of the Con pany, 
48 Congress street, Room 12. Boston. 


8 is an important ine 
dis adequately repree, 
strength that modern 





vadivccsigras in piece Sema June 19, and will continue SIX DAYS.|A Five Years’ Free Pass Over its Line. 


Mr. Brentano, of New York, has imported : : The sale, be it remembered, will be positive and 
the ‘‘Academy Notes” of Mr. Henry Blackburn, The prices will be found extremely low} withcut reserve, the lands to be -old to the hizhest 


dull brazen hue forbids the mind to identify it}... Civilized people will regard what was 
with the celestial armor. A warlike-looking | gone as a cowardly and barbarous outrage. 
helmet, with a fierce dragon glaring from the The perpetrators appear to feel that they cov- 


summer buyers most need. 
It cannot be said that the Boston Land Com- 





bona-fide bilder, no matter what the amount offered 





muscles is shown by , . . : ; : 
‘ crown, is said to be a duplicate of the one worn : : : any, in having the courage to offer and sell its ; . aA 

an a child's body, that cay . : ; ered themselves and their town with glory! A> ~ ae asthe | which is a series of sensible comments upon the | for fashionable goods. may be. _ | and Equipments, 100 dozen Double Dead and “hips dig He, Bo 
ye by Henry IV. of France. It is certainly con- ‘ : lands at a sacrifice, is not entitled to the credit | ~ as p They will also sell 100 Cart Rich P Free tickets to the sale, and plans and schedules of Tickets will he good on all trains during the days 

coli—the two pieces, spicuous enough to mark a leader in battle, and| The plan of an wsthetic celebration of the | o¢ maxi bold push towards re ti g| Pictures of the British Royal Academy, illus- piektectniz artons Rich Paris | oo ame. can be had on application tothe Auction-| Dead Balls. ofthe sale. 

*rparts of each other patclotgei teeta gis Fourth of July in New York city seems to be mipbrsipininsg, Ce Wipes int trated with woodcuts and diagrams for the con- | Flowers, in Montures, Fruit-Sprays, Cluse | ecrs. Tickets good on all trains on day of sale. |: DEAD BALL contains 1 02. moildedvabbetinune auteur asters 

sid : ? justified Macaulay’s noble poem on this mon- | * °Urth OF duly in « y business activity in a dull community. It has , Bes 7 : Trains leaye Boston and Lynn on the even hour | , — A.M. to 8 P.M. 

ion, standing side-by- arch, ‘‘And be your oriflamme to-day the hel- progressing favorably. Citizens are to be in-| gino itg duty, and more than its duty, in pro- venience of visitors to Burlington House. Mr. /|ters, Wreaths, Bouquets, Single Roses, | pom A.M. to8 P.M. | center, 4 oz. woolen yarn, covered with stoutest epot, Atlantic Avenue, fout of High Street, Boston. 

, : : Blackburn's visit to America in 1872 is well re- | Buds, Field-Flowers, etc. ag Remember, the Sale will be Continued | horse hide, sewed with best silk, regulation ALPHEUS P. BLAKE, 


every fine day, commencing at 2.30 P. M., 
For the Company. * 


membered by many. They will also sell large lines of Bonnet | until the entire Schedule is disposed of. size and weight. 
Terms of payment will be $20 cash at time of sale, DOUBLE DEAD is the same as above ex-| junel7 it CHARLES BIRD, Auctioneer 


The monthly report of the Superintendent of | and Hat Silks, Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, | 5.0 cent. on delivery of the deed within ten days 
- ot ia] | Cept that the contents are all yarn. 


met of Navarre.” A raised map of Italy and | Vited to participate in a general illumination of | 1 ting a growing spirit of enterprise in building 


her again, unilng so 
e that they were orig- Sicily gives you an excellent idea of their con- dwelling-houses, public buildings, etc. The mu- up Boston. Its sales of lands, however, con- 


ard {re huge cubical | figuration and topography. You can here en- | sical programme wet be as follows : The PTO- | tinue to-day and Monday, and though the prices 2 — 
that it was beaten to joy cheap a privilege which the tourist “through ee will reach Union siya at midnight, realized are low, it is keeping bravely on; free the Boston Public Library for the month of May Elegant Ostrich Tips, Plumes, Fancy pee rd - Bee vue doce wi i tee, es I 2 = : 
where it will be greeted by the firing of salutes, tickets over the Revere Beach road. shows that the largest daily issue of books and | Feathers, Velvets and Velvet Ribbons. aie of 7 per cent. per annum. — : These are the best balls in the market, hav- 0 1 3 D S 0 U T H 
Five per cent. discount will be made for cash, and| ing been ordered especially to sell in connec- 


ty repented strokes hazard huge must earn,” that of looking down 





. _A strange-lookin . P ingi i " ili “p9. 
ae . oaees ns —- into the red mouth of Vesuvius. AE ia of —. etc : = the mega The North Shore Land Co., adjoining the pamphlets was 1769; the total number of books} ghey will also sell 500 pieces Elegent | ten per cent. di=count to all who build within twelve Cae: wills eax abu Rase Batt Uecd 
; 4 f il - n The Italian department does not seem to have | °#9 — inn My tapos . Se er a Cae property, has also some very condemned as worn ous wee 2808; only one| Cashmere Laces at less than half the cost |! 0vtis from date of meer ae reUNe PRICE, $6.50 a meabae HAS BEEN SOLD, AND 
Mposed « = 80 . m sufficient room allotted to it. It is cramped and | Play ‘Hail Columbia,” which will be followed desboitde lead Wilils 4. Sabends te. pet loro the book has been lost during the month, and 10,-| o¢ importation; also Rich Parasol Covers JAMES 0. YOUNG, : 2, $6.50 per dozen, net. Single Ball 
z it so completely that ; by the chorus from Beethoven, ‘‘The heavens 3 i For the Company. 175 cents. 4 
i. a: valnorehik anil huddled together, the paths through it much too si iiling Whe liegt Gab? shiek will be market at once, and commences a series of | “2! se so ee gg bse in real and imitation lace. Real Lace petite se SEA Sage mae | LELAND Ss 
2 sales on Tuesday next. There is much to be | TCe!ve@ ‘rom Hines ane sales o catalogues a8 | Jackets, Sacques and Points, etc., at only jel? 9 Congress street. cra It G. W. Simmons & Son, MAGIC CURER 


narrow. The visitors who patronize the per- : : 
ambulators are obliged to dismount here and rendered by the New York Centennial Saenger- $225.99. The number of periodicals used by | nai¢ the prices of last season. 


bund. consisting of five huadsed voices and or- | 2210 707 thie company and ite enterprice, and itis] "en es ee ead : 
do Italy on foot. We heard one attendant en- : . in possession of a magnificent stretch of beach. ees EOE ON Bae 28, STS. Large and elegant lines of Dress Trim- SPECIAL NOTICE. | OAK HALL, 32 to 38 North St. IS SELLING FAST 
| Marne . 


s minute and mighty 
rkers’ art, we arrive In 








: : P i ks of embl tic desi d ; 
ergetically remonstrating with a man who was |Chestra. Fireworks of emblematic design an An advertisement elsewhere gives the particue| Am autograph letter of Charles Dickens, | wings, Fringes, ‘Braids, Gimps, etc., at 
The best medicine in the world; 


g stracture represent- 
a " tableaux will foliow, when a male chorus will ‘ f : : ; 

about to shove a vehicle two feet wide down a , lars of the sale, which, with a public house as a| Witten in reply to a request that he would offer about half the usual prices. 
warranted; instantly relieves and 


HAMMOCKS.—The hot nights make city people 


rh its vlass sides a sue 
| In order to CLOSE OUT the balance of our 
| 
















nufactured articles is ; sing ‘‘Hail the Atlantis,” from Lachner. More : : : 
: passage twenty-five inches across. He spoke 8 ¢ : nucleus, promises to present unusual advanta- | himself as a candidate for Parliament, was re- sigh fi »¢ > 2 
Philadelphiar riv : : : ° . ster. +P P al advanta 3 E | sigh forthe country and the swinging of the ham- 
‘ge 2 : bes " ee Ps in very choice Italian, but his gestures and ex- wanpisgion will be set off, and the “Star-spangle ges to buyers. Read carefully the announce- | cently shown in England. It is as follows: ‘I EXAMINE EARLY at stores SPRING SUITS | mocks under the trees. Oak Hall is the place to buy | effectually cures Bowel Complaints, 
aah dhe ro pression were in the universal language, and the Banner will be joined " of — ete ment and attend the sale. | beg to assure you that I satisfied myself long 33. 35, 37 39 T | Pl hammocks of every description at most reasonable | Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
winter. The roof is pilot of the perambulator understood him like lace. While the crowd is dispersing the band Ey | ago that I am much better and much more use- ID, De Dly = emp e ace, | prices. Buyers have the privilege of selecting from Infantum, Diarrhoea in Teething 
gto a cone, from the beathea’ Onin will play ‘‘My country, ‘tis of thee.” Th The petition presented to the Board of Alder- | °" ‘mad | ne we offer them at the following prices | the largest «tock ever shown by the enterprising pro- n , pyre . > 
red and very life-like . a5 oT Bi i i iced i lly | men on Monday, given elsewhere, asking that | any aay late a RIE: peers coals 4 | Desay Dyeenters, Cote, Comes, Coles, 
: Seas 6 PL RA santiee Sag 56 to De metes 38 8 eeeer Cane : : | ho e to be in the House of Commons. I be- ALL-WOOL SUITS $12 00. Chills, Chills and Fever, Neuralgia 
it vou, while the heads BRIEF NOTES patriotic, artistic and agreeable, without unusu- Prince street be widened throughout its whole EK P id s t y | ’ ” ag ees REAP Sad ae a RR RT OT a spabageees si ae i 
native flerceness of —_— , al noise. extent, from Charlestown bridge to Commercial can iad Steere tie — tana zs 6 WORTH 818. @ WOoOvEN es gc y — anc — 
Tt Senate has with good sense a eed to S harf, is one of considerable importance. Th me come a m at incoherent as- juni? It va. NS, internal and external, 
us : . Two evenings were devoted by the Massachu-| "080?! iE * | sembly.” ————— a | ALL-WOOL SUITS, $14.00, | Ue effects are magical. 





It is well known in Boston, where ithas been used 
by hundreds of families, who are never without it, 
and who can be referred to by those who suffer and 
are still ignorant of its truly wonderful and instant 
effects for the above numerated painful and danger- 
ous complaints. It is pleasant to take, and leaves 
NO ILL EFFECTS from its use. It has been used 


estroy ed by decapita- 
petition bears the names of more than 50 gen- 


utes Fee Aeneetine, whee jn: Fades, tlemen who pay taxes on property valued atover| At the sale of M. Paul Foucher's autographs WANTED 10 ooo WORTH 820. — ( BATHING SUITS, } 


i ; 5 S 1B.N 2 , i : ‘ 
to finieh the most important legislative busioess. ip easels, aiRprenes, ato., and ee rere 20,000,000 in the city. The proposed extension | in Paris, the other day, the following letters were PLAID SUITS $15 00 i 
Dom Pedro has be ith k. H ee eee ne ears ens Hee is not a new idea, but has been talked of for sold: Alfred de Musset, $30; Déjazet (Septem = ’ — ) (A 
m Pedro has been with us a week. He me : % : 5 ; - é : 

; ten Se Oak les renee fee 22; a letter of Théophile Gautier, ACT I EARNEST HE | oo be . => English Pattern. y 
Mat. l 


postpone the Belknap trial till the 6th of July. 


we eaves. Near-by is 
This waz done to enable Congress, if possible, 


‘rockery; ornaments 
and great beauty that 











Xtravagant wishes of | 

n to a table that shall was an early riser, and did a large share of hit|j.or. The occasions were ‘“‘pentecostal,” as | Ver twenty years, and the present effort is sim- | ber, 1838), 22 5 ; ‘ : 

| as to the inner man. sight-seeing before breakfast. Though an em- : f sak toe . | ply the project taking a definite step toward | containing an unpublished song (November, CHEVIOT SUITS, $15.00, . j f fur many years by a number of the lead ng physicians 
: : ~ g & yi enah our friend Frank Bird said, in 1872, touching - Iti d “ i 1834) $150; un ublished poetr by the sa | We are the only makers in the United States of the | of Boston, who will testify to its magical efficacy. 

Swedish peasant life : peror, he does not encourage lionizing, and | +). nomination of Greeley by the Democrats. completion. It is a good movement in all re- ’ 1 Sep y bY eee Marked Down from 820. “Woven Bathing Suit.” with shirt and drawers com-| For the purpose of bringing it into more general 
noent Laniand # d d ti ith bi iabl é ae spects. $60; another letter of Alfred de Musset, with Who believe in building up Y eee aa. dake se knowledge and use, the Leland Magic Cure Co. have 

rovince ot Lapland is hence has had a good time, with his amiable | 7 ,ndlord Riley, of the Grand Exposition Hotel, | *P® ; . CHEVIOT SUITS, $20 00 | bined. The legs reach below the knee—arms tothe!) e.ome sole proprietors and manufacturers, and 

\ reindeer, harnessed spouse. sol eaun f tis teak. oud belien Ghee ot ee poetry, $40; a letter of George Sand against b] . b] elbow. Very light in weight, absorbing little water— | have appointed as General Agents for New England 

ep in very naturally Park-street church is to be congratulated. It eG ect “hi sa lves: é ART NOTES. the imperial régime (1854), $20; Talma (1821), BOSTON AND VICINITY, Marked Down trom $25.00. _| /**°2lor? and verydurable. Our prices to the trade SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 

me ° é TET PANIEE ONG Sans ee eee sees —_——- $20. In Copenhagen, Hans Christian Ander- Yr a h | : | are low. Made in four sizes, assorted shades, one) wholesale Druggists, 36 Tremont Street, 

o go down tw the great | Also a small lot of dozen suits in box. Send for samples. Single suits jel? BOSTON. tr 


d tor. Rev. Dr. J. L. With- - A : : 
nee SOR a Or eee ae 4 6a Reseloed, That the Massachuserts Press Asso Xavier Veyrant, one of the most prolific of | sen’s autographs fetched but small prices. | $1.50 and $1.75. according to size. 


row, of the Second Presbyterian church of In- | ciation cordially extends its thanks to Matthew ! ‘ H | 5 
Riley, Eeq., of the Grand Exposition Hotel, for | modern French dramatists, is dead. A forthcoming book which will be looked for| Seashore Land Sale, LIGHT-WEIGHT PANTALOONS : : : 
G. W. SIMMONS & SON, INSTANT RELIEF 


dianapolis, has accepted the call, and will com- x ; ‘ 
the very hearty and complete manner in which! Neal's picture of the ‘‘First Meeting of Mary | with much interest will be the autobiography eer pape 
4 . an ° 


ted in the sled, grasp- 
mittened hands, and 





is eyes, is the driver. 


























art on the day's jours mence his ministrations here the first Sunday in ini ; ; 2] 
countenance, more Ss i be as Soenestanes aan — bg re Stuart and Rizziv” is worth taking a good deal of the late Secretary Seward, which the Apple- TO-DAY, THE 17th, eee aes 
} is th Sepeegenee Sent. sn of ees that would pardon raged < of trouble to see | tons have now in press. It is brought down to | farked Down from 88 and 810. | 32 North Street oston. For sufferers by using Leland's Magic Curer. 
her sex, stands there 5 : ; perfections of management were euc o be . } id A ND ND THE Beis Rae ——— | SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 26 Tremont St. 
ice of her otherwise _ sora Se a found. ~ At Elliot's, lately, there has been a large sale | the year 1834, and is followed by a later me- mo AY, 19TH, | These goods are of this eeason’s manufseture. ana | We endeavor to secure faithful, honest men a6 * jel? died é tf 
ee the firet parish ia Dorchester, has just been set | Qos ee toons Tete ett Cnmend ibe | of old engravings, which they have made a/moir by hus son, Frederick W. Seward, late As-|°° “At We May SMS Gulch ana decisive | for quality and Mt are equal to the best ordered Work®) ork. in each department, and it would please us to | = ae 
it seems this summer sh es s s : Jiao agare Pniladelphia during the cen- | *Pecialty for some time, and of which they had | sistant Secretary of State. The work is to be wen: eee | heas of any tuattention on thelr. part, iad: we mayite- D n’t Fail to Attend 
up in Forest Hills cemetery, the burial lot hav- occasion to visit iniladeiphia during the cen : : . : . p ‘ | | stantly correct it. Many of our men have been from 0 
ie scene. ing been bought and the monument furnished tennial celebration. an interesting and valuable collection. published during the summer. It will be illus- | ORIE NT HEIGHT ag PALACE CLOTHING STORE, dec Gnh taco ada lek Ok ea alan: and We: have tall 
s in this department ing ; s See F Resolved, That we present our grateful ac-| The Household Art Company has sold off its | trated by portraits on steel of Mr. and Mrs. - S : pe nfidence in their satis ceak tanaictee 
Bk by the liberal and spontaneous contributions of | pnowj-dyments for the many acts of courtesy f \abntel: b i aed Ital- | § 4 ; Corner Washington and Essex Streets. “° y : 1 Oe 
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Vespucia. 
BY DR. CRIS CLEVER. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MY EXPERIENCE ON LANDING ON WHAT I sUP- 
POSE TO BE 4 NEW PLANBr. 


While thus borne along through the high air in 
what seemed to me in wy extreme littleness no 
less than a flying forest of feather-trees, though 
in reality nothing but the plumage of a common 
eagle, 1 began to consider my future prospects, 
endeavoring to make the best of my lot by an- 
ticipating glimpses of content yet possibly in 
store. I tried to picture to myself a resigned 
sort of happiness among the farming arboreals 
on the quiet trees, thinking of the time when 
my faithful friend, Fi Finches Hi (from whom 
1 had been compelled to separate when arrested 
for imprisonment), should eventually join me, 
as he sulemoly promised to do, in Microssian 
Island. 1 honestly confess { loved that dear 
little old elderkin ag my own child. 

It was early morning when we sailed out of 
the prison window. |We had not been long on 
the wing before a strange sensation stole over 
me. I felt. myself shaking in every muscle in 
the most nervous manrer. Flashes resembling 
slight electric shocks flitted to-and-fro from head 
to foot, accompanied with a singular disturb- 
ance in the region of respiration and the beat- 
ing of my little heart. Its accelerated pulea- 
tions I can compare to nothing better than to a 
frightened colt‘running away on & panic canter. 
Then, attended with a delicate roaring in the 
ears, not unlike the tinkling of a music-box, a 
suffocating stupor seized my brain, plunging 
me into a profound slumber. 

How long I femained asleep I shall never 


know. On awaking, at length, I found myself 


in another novel territory, which struck me 
queerer than any I had previously met in my 
Vespucian travels. On all sides I was hemmed 
in by jutting peaks and broken ranges of moun- 
tains of a prevailing yellowish or tawny hue, 
but very moist and fragrant. 

Presently, casting my eye towards what ap- 
peared to be an extinct crater, there emerged 
from it a black monster whose frightful form 
made my every bone shudder. Lifting his col- 
oseal legs -on to two or three of the mountain 
peaks, he commenced scraping himself in the 
oddest manner, causing the most stridulous 
racket imaginable. I actually thrust my fin- 
gers in my ears through fear of being stunned 


by the long-drawn, crackling peals of thunder- 


ous noise. 


After thus making a grand bass-viol of him- 
self the black monster ceased his obstreperous 
strains, and, much to my surprise, began to eat 


up a mountain in front of him. 


In what part of the broad universe of won- 
ders I had landed it puzzled me to conjec- 
Could this possibly be one of the wards 
of Microssian Island we had left unvisited? 
Curiosity prompted me to explore the novel 
I accordingly undertook a tour in a 
direction opposite the black monster, who, to 
my increasing alarm, having already devoured 


ture. 
regions. 


several sizable mountain-peaks, was now mov- 
ing, with still hungry mien, towards the one 
wikereon I was standing! 


Fleeing, as fast as my nimble legs would 


carry me, from his ominous mouth, a long run 

brought me to a place where I made a signifi- 

cant discovery. Having ascended a ridgy hill 
to the summit, looking beyond I found I was 
treading the rotund surface of a new world! 

As far as my eye could reach its uniform round- 

ness stretched out in curvilinear symmetry, in 

every other direction save that I had fled from, 
where, as I supposed, some volcanic agency 
had, in the course of ages, broken up its spheri- 
cal completeness. 

Meantime, my long run had had the agree- 
able hygienic effect of giving me a decided 
appetite. Appetite naturally suggests food— 
where, now, could I procure this needful arti- 
cle? The prospect of obtaining any in the 
section where [ then stood was not very flatter- 
ing, the surface of the strange globe appearing 
as hard and barren to my touch as a roll of 
brimstone. 

Where there is a wil! there is a way, how- 
ever; and I know of nothing that has a spunkier 
will than a hungry stomach. So it presently 
occurred to me that what the black monster had 
eaten might possibly serve as nourishment to 
me as well; and, walking back to the edge of 
the volcanic region (managing to make shift to 
avuid the notice of the monster), I stooped 
down and tasted of the yellowish, moist peet— 
as I took it to be—and, to my unbounded joy, 
found every morse] delicious. But, strange to 
relate, my appetite, far from being appeased by 
the process, really increased as I continued eat- 
ing. Moreover, I by-and-bye noticed that my 
body was sensibly enlarging under the nutritive 
operation, my clothes soon bursting into tatters 
and falling off. Still I craved more and more 
of that fascinating, luscious loam-food; still I 
kept on ravenously devouring it till, exhausted 
by the exercise and overpowered with sleepi- 
ness, | sank helplessly into the very cavity I 
had scooped out for that marvellous meal. 

On awaking I was gratified to find that my 
increased size enabled me better to judge of 
surrounding distances and dimensions, my eyes 
now being open to a rational comprehension of 
the reality of my present situation. Reflecting 
on my extravagant theory, entertained trom the 
standpoint of my extreme, microscopic little- 
ness, that I had been landed on some foreign 
planet—perhaps on the moon—I laughed out- 
right at the absurd idea. Far from being moon 
or foreign planet, the eagle had, in some man- 
ner yet unknown, dropped my humble dwarfship 
on—yes, I make clean shrift, dear reader— 
dropped me on nothing of more consequence 
than a ripe apple on the ground of the same 
world you are jogging upon, the black monster 
proving to be a singing cricket which had eaten 

the supposed ‘‘volcanic” cavities in its edible 
pulp. 

Though it had seemed to me in my littleness 
leagues and leagues of distance I had travelled, 
in exploring that novel orb on which I had 
landed, I was, after all, when running away 
trom the cricket ‘‘monster” at my fastest speed, 
actually making slower than snail headway, 
and that only on the skin of an ordinary apple! 

Moreover, in further reviewing my recent 
eventtul experience, I was convinced I was no 
longer in the land of Vespucia, whatever land 
it might be; forgthe best medical authority of 
that country had assured me that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for a human organism, di- 
minished by taking *-low-floo” internally, to 
ever retrieve its former size so long as its blood 
was aérated by Vespucian air. 





CHAPTER XXXyY. 


SHOWING I AM NO LONGER IN VESPUCIA.—I 


EXPERIENCED A FEW MORE ADVENTURES; Rg- | Peaceful seaboard town we lay awake in our 
SUME MY ORIGINAL STATURE, FINALLY gkacH- | CO8y Chamber while I told of all I saw, heard 


ING MY OLD HOME IN LAMDEN, SAFE. 

As | afterwards learned, the carrier-eagle 
Possibly losing his way in a fog) had brought 
me to that section of Eastern Ohio known as 
the "Western Reserve.” 4 boy at the time ob- 
le swoop down for something 
near the apple-tree where I landed, I was 
doubtless dislodged from the fowl and thrown 
upon the apple in question in a tussel with his 
prey. It was probably the transition from the 
peculiar Vespucian atmosphere to our own that 
induced the disturbance in my respiration, and 
the stupor described in the foregoing chapter. 

While now employed in correcting my puerile 
error of mistaking the apple for a planet, it 
happened that I was picked up with that fruit 
and conveyed to a cider-mill, thus going to 
“press” a little in advance of my narrative. 
Aware that the apples there were to be gTound 
into pulp, I managed to crawl out and conceal 
myself in a safe nook till night, when I im 
proved the opportunity of imbibing all the 
sweet-cider I wanted. It proved to be just the 


sort of aliment needed in my present process 
of restoration. 


Serving an eag 


Meanwhile, having outgrown my Vespucian | « 
microscopic raiment, my wits were duly exer- 


significant detail—I took the first East-bound 
steam-train I could board, in due time arriving 
safe at the door of my dear old home in Lam-| matter of church-building, too, they have de- 
den. In a second my hand is on the bell-knob; | Patted widely from the primitive ideas. Costly | my window and see Alcibiades sauntering down 

and béautiful churches are no longer under ban. | town. 
“lowly preaching” so much in demand | Not know that carriage? Why it is Judas 
as formerly. Methodist colleges and| Iscariot, who betrays his master, taking his 
brace of my darling Maggy, who receives me | theological schools spring up on every side. | evening drive, and we all bow profoundly as he 
Ard still the mighty and coherent organization | passes by. In the evening I go out among the 
Already it begins to be affected | crowds, and while I find Penelope taithful to her 
by the deeper currents of our modern critical | Ulysses I cannot but see little butterfly Titania 
fondly embracing the jackass’s ears of her be- 


when, after a moment of palpitating expecta- 
tion, I find myself once more in the actual em- to-day 


as one risen from the dead. 
it seems, about three years. 


ing around and suddenly squatting down to 
make huge ‘‘cheeses” of the confined air under 
the skirts—a trick which in all innocence I had 
once described to the little daughter of the Poo- 
Shopolitan Mayor, but which afterwards spread 
on the wings of gossip all over feminine Ves- 
pucia; of my using Fi Finches Hi as a sort of 
pocket compass; of the ever-lessening elder- 
kins, and their mode of dwelling in the upper 


merous little balcony-streets of Vespucian 
cities; of their bottled-shaped books and daisy 
currency; of their grasshopper-horse ferries; 
of elderkin farming, with pears no bigger than 
sugar cassia-buds; of the potent motor, called 


cised to replenish the loss. A kind of delicate 
instinct, accompanying my insect size, led me to 
have recourse for this purpose to spider's web- 
bing; and the first covering of my minute 
babyhood was a swaddling-suit made by wind- 
ing the finest gossamer thread about me. 

Afterwards, as I increased in size—realizing 
that now breathing my native air again I was 
likely to continue to grow, and on this account 
deeming it more convenient to assume female 
attire—I fashioned little skirts and gowns from 
the soft petals of the silkier flowers, easily 
binding them fast around me with the sticky 
spiders’ web. To this end—while rendezvous- 
ing about the cider-press, and drinking the nu- 
tritious cider by night—retiring to the fields in 
the morning, I usually spent the forenoon at 
dress-making in the grass—revising my gar- 
ments to answer to my tly-increasing 
form—then lying down in the afternoon to 


sleep. 





an inch or two, chancing to come across the 
cast-off skin of a small striped snake, I appro- 
riated a bit of the tail-end to serve me as a 
sort of hoopskirt, using for thread partly spi- 
ders’ web (which I had commonly used for that 
purpose), and partly some horse-hair obtained 
from a neighboring stable. 
By-and-by I iad a craving for solid food; 
and one night, while fumbling around in the 
dark pantry of a farm-house near, scenting 
cheese. and feeling my way along to the fra- 
grant lunch, I was unlucky enough, by nibbling 
on it, to get caught in an old-fashioned box 
mouse-trap. 
The next morning, as may be imagined, I 
raised a sudden commotion among the members 
of the household on being let out of the trap. 
Well I now recall the indifferent look of the 
disappointed cat on beholding me, and the very 
different aspect of the two female spectators, 
who, throwing up their hands, turned pale as 
ghosts, fetching screams of horror heart-rend- 
ing to hear. 

The no less astounded farmer, who was 
speedily summoned to witness the funny phe- 
nomenon, tried his best to make me speak. To 
his coaxing, varied questions I whispered civil 
replies, in my manikin way; but they proved 
too frail to be intelligible. 
As yet no one of them had dared to touch 
my preternatural form. Presently, however, 
the farmer’s son entering, made bold to take 
me up in his hand, when the mother and daugh- 
ter approaching me expressed their wonder at 
my quaint bucolic wardrobe in scores of earnest 
interjections. It was not long before the whole 


the pet, the admiration and the riddle of a 
roomfull of people as miscellaneous as the con- 


opinions expressed of my nature and origin by 


superstitious, many simply absurd—it is hardly 
worth while to recapitulate them here. 


when the excitement of my mysterious advent 


commercial view of the matter. In short, he 
resolved to make a business of exhibiting me 
for a fee, hoping, as well he might, to realize a 
fortune from the curiosity, of which he claimed 
rightful possession by discovery. 
In making up a show-bill to adequately ad- 
vertise this rare exhibition of ‘‘a real living 
woman-grown female no bigger than a shaving- 
brush, discovered in the Western Reserve,” my 
enterprising showman announced me at the 
head, in conspicuous capitals, as “Tue TEN- 
NESSEE PicMy,” in allusion to the Lilliputian in- 
habitants whose skeletons had been found among 
the pre-historic cemeteries of White and War- 


which I was by some supposed to be a lineal 
descendant. 
The first night of my exhibition netted an 
amount which fairly turned the head of the en- 
couraged showman, who now saw himself a 
future millionaire, sure. 
Alas for his sanguine dreams of four-in-hand 
turnouts; his Fifth-avenue air-castles; his vol- 
uptuous visions of social intoxication; his 
thrilling fore-gleams of leisurely touring in 
classic Rome among the mummy-scented pyra- 
mids, or strolling, cigarette-puffing, in the land 
of the ancient India! The exhilaration at- 
tending my parade before an audience intensely 
interested in my fay-like form had the effect to 
so stimulate my increasable appetite that my 
rate of growth was at once doubled, nay, trebled, 
or quadrupled. In blank dismay the poor far- 
mer beheld this unforeseen outcropping in the 
phenomenon of his biped charge; and in pro- 
portion.as I grew up was my baffled keeper cast 
down. 

Dn my second exhibition I had reached the 
altitude of about three feet; but, though this 
was the average height of the ‘“‘Tennessee pig- 
mies,” the spectators, disappointed in my di- 
mensions, to say nothing of the missing fan- 
tastic apparel I had worn when so much smaller 
(an account of which had become noised about 
the country, attracting many children to see me), 
and for which had been substituted a suit less 
grotesque, caused the showman not a little an- 
noyance by hints thrown out in his hearing of 
“the fraud of advertising ‘a living woman no 
larger than a shaving-brush’ that is of full 
monkey-size !” 

At this point of my growth, beginning to ar- 
ticulate quite intelligibly, I took occasion to 
make a clean breast to the farmer, and relate 

to him the whole story of my recent adventures ; 

deeming it expedient, however, not to mention 

the matter to outside parties. 

As I was now gaining about one foot per diem 

in stature, the crest-fallen showman, relinquish- 

ing all hope of realizing any farther profit from 

me, generously making me a present of a portion 

of the proceeds of my exhibition, at length re- 

stored to me my liberty. 

Having bade me a welcome adieu, my first 

step was to repair to the nearest clothing-store 

and refit myself in male apparel, I having now 

attained my entire, original stature. 


I had been absent, 


Oh, it was a long, long tale of my strange 


and experienced in Vespucia land; of the novel | church.—Liberal Christian. 
customs of that queer people; of their taking 
one another's parallaxes, as if they were all 
so many stars; of their going labelled on their 


tyle of dress, amusing the audience by whirl- 


tories; of Vespucian funerals of living per- 
ons who laughed in their coffins; of the nu- 


‘floo,” used in machinery ; of my excursion to 


One day, when I had attained the stature of 


neighborhood was aroused, and I found myself 


jectures broached concerning me. Though more 
or less amusing to me to hear these different 


the motley crowd—some philosophical, some 


It must suffice for this history to say that 


had somewhat subsided the farmer, having a 
keen eye for federal money, began to take a 


ren counties of that State, a manikin race of 


Nor is 


grows apace. 


and scientific thought. 
adventures I had to recount to Aer that night! | barely sweep through jt—and the dogmatic bar- | loved Bottom.” 
Through the quiet, nocturnal hours of our| Tiers against them are less firm than in any J 

other evangelical sect—and there is no tongue | of Dick Steele’s in the Tattler concerning the 
so eloquent that it can prophecy the glorious | immense volume and grandeur of a certain mod- 
future that awaits the Methodist Episcopal | ish petticoat, and otherwise to assure the men 
that the ladies with them were not more ex- 
travagant than their grandmothers’ great-grand- 
mothers. ‘*Why, we see political corruption all 
soe us,” he ae ‘‘and we justly fear 
ne 4 that it may consume the very mo < 
wardrobe; of the floral head-gear of the fe- BS isn ss Unt one sise way of getting out Of) dogs upon which alone our et omer ge 


males; of the Turkish costume of their women; 
of my seeing, at their comic theaters, the ac-|— George Macdonald. 
tresses in immense gowns, taking off our female 


work of it so well that we grow fit for a better. 


charine Sea; of the little mites of Microssians 
living on the trees; of the lumbering Blo-To- 
Wan giants growing up like mushrooms and 
their tip-up cart beds; of the Utopian ‘‘em- 
mess,” and Vespucian method of President- 
making; of my song on ‘‘Yankia”—a term, be- 
ing Anglo-Indian classified, for a new national 
name; of my rise and fall as an innovating man- 
ufacturer in Poo-Shopolis, my subsequent in- 
carceration, diminution, and accidental escape 
from that fairy land; I continued to tell of this 
and that until the crowing of cocks, the rum- 
bling of the milkmen’s wheels and sweet caroling 
of birds, announced the approach of early morn- 
ing, the Lamden night and Vespucian narrative 
at length arriving together at 
THE END. 








A Century of Methodism. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
In 1776 there were no Methodists to speak of. 
To-day they stand first upon the list, not only 
in point of numbers, but in point of wealth. 
The Congregationalists, who stood first in num- 
bers in 1776, now occupy the seventh place. 
In 1870 the Methodists had more than 26,000 
preachers and a church property of $80,000,000. 
For some years past they have built, upon the 
average, two new churches a day, Sundays ex- 
cepted. And this growth has been honest 
growth. Immigration has not fed it. It is no 
mere accretion, no mere parasite. The preach- 
ing of Whitefield, who crossed the Atlantic 
thirteen times from 1738 to 1769, and every 
time swept through the colonies like a tornado, 
prostrating men before him and rending asun- 
der their church organizations— Whitefield did 
not make Methodists. He made Methodistic 
and intensely Calvinistic Presbyterians and 
Baptists and Congregationalists, but of the last 
not many. The Methodism of Whitefield was 
the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left 
out, unless this venerable comparison fails be- 
cause Hamlet was a gloomy individual, and 
what Whitefield left out of Methodism was not 
its gloom, but its brightness. He kept in all 
the gloom he could; kept in election and repro- 
bation; left out the free-will of man and the 
free grace of God, the most distinctive feature 
of real Methodism on its dogmatic side. Amer- 
ican Methodism proper began in 1760, when a 
little company of German Irishmen, whose an- 
cestors had been driven out of the Palatinate 
by Louis XIV., landed in New York city. One 
of this little company was Philip Embury, the 
first class-leader and local preacher in America. 
We have heard of the Persian monarch who, 
when informed of any trouble, disturbance, row 
of any sort, in his dominions, immediately in- 
quired ‘‘Who was she?” so certain was he there 
must be a woman at the bottom of the matter. 


Methodist matter 
Heck, who stirred up Philip Embury to preach. 


done the work of an evangelist. Barbara's 
soul was stirred within her, and she went to 
Philip Embury, who lived on Barrack street, 
now Park place, and got him to agree that he 
would do the preaching if she would find the 
congregation. Agreed. So she went out and 
got four other persons, and Philip Embury 
preached to the five, and that was the first out- 
and-out Methodist meeting in America. Oc- 
tober 30th, 1768, the first Methodist chapel, on 
John street, was completed, and Philip Em- 
bury preached in the pulpit he had made with 
his own hands. In 1769 Wesley sent over his 
first missionaries. But success came slowly, 
perhaps because the colonies were so intent 
upon the political revolution. Perhaps, too, it 
had leaked out that Wesley had endorsed the 
opinion of that arch-Tory, Dr. Johnson, to the 
effect that the colonies ought to and must sub- 
mit to taxation. When the war broke out all 
the missionaries except Asbury hurried back 
to England. But he was a host in himself. 
During the forty-five years of his unwearying 
apostolate he rode 300,000 miles, and all by 
horse-power! In 1784 the first conference was 
summoned and brought together sixty preach- 
ers, three-fourths of all there were. And 
hardly one of them had a church to his back. 
Their churches were back-streets and barns and 
open fields. 
What is the secret of their wonderful expan- 
sion? A composite one, as the secret of all 
great developments is apt to be. First and 
foremost, the terrible earnestness of the early 
Methodist preachers was the most convincing 
argument they could offer in favor of their doc- 
trine to the average man. How they did toil! 
How they did suffer for the gospel they pro- 
claimed ! 
the movement jumped with the democratic ten- 
dency that was proclaiming itself boldly, almost 
fiercely, in the last years of the eighteenth and 
the first years of the nineteenth century. You 
say: But the government of the church was 
thoroughly autocratic. The bishop was an- 
other pope. Yes; but, as DeTocqueville has 
clearly shown, a democracy may have its auto- 
erat. Democracy is equality, and in its uniform 
insistance upon “‘lowly preaching,” and its ap- 
peal from intellectual belief to emotional ex- 
perience, Methodism was the very gospel of 
equality. Culture is never democratic. Cer- 
tainly it is never considered so by the uncul- 
tured. 
another. It distinguishes between equality of 
rights and equality of personal values. Meth- 
odism did not. It declared that one man is as 
good as another, and an ignorant man a little 
better, and this affirmation insured it an enor- 
mous following. But it was democratic in a far 
higher sense than this. There is no democracy 
like that which affirms the doctrine of immedi- 
ate inspiration—that God speaks now as in the 
olden times; that he speaks not only through 
the lips of priests and regularly-ordained min- 
isters, but to whomsoever he will. There were 
thousands ready to aver that he had spoken to 
them, and not a few had heard, or thought they 
had, his audible voice. The organization, too, 
so simple, so compact, was a great help. It 
appealed to vanity and to the love of power; 
but then, too, it was immensely practical. Wes- 
ley and-his early missionaries had not made the 
great discovery of our machine-revivalists that 
right living has nothing whatever to do with per- 
sonal salvation. A sufficient umount of skillful 
advertising will sell the poorest novel or the 
most worthless secret remedy—facetiously called 
“patent medicine.” The same device will 
recommend the most worthless sort of pietism, 
the cheapest quality of sham religion. Early 
Methodism triumphed by no such questionable 
artifice, but by sheer force of its spontaneous 
earnestness. In the later stages of its develop- 
ment its itinerant ministry has been to it an in- 
calculable benefit. It has made ideas, and not 
persons, the centers of church organization. It 
has prevented a great many parish quarrels and 
divisions. The parish so unfortunate as to get 
a minister not after its own heart is ‘‘saved by 

hope” that in a year or two they can exchange 

him for a better. 

Early Methodism was a protest against every 

form of luxury and extravagance. Among Wes- 

ley’s ‘General Rules,” embodying the moral 

and practical elements of his teaching, were, 

and are, rules against “‘putting on gold or costly 

apparel, and laying up treasures upon earth.” 

In his old age he regretted that he had not im- 


cheap as it was simple. 


Let but these currents 





MISCELLANY. 


Y position we may be in, and that is, to do the 


Nosopr !— 


Left there, nobody’s daughter, 
Child of disgrace and shame— 
Nobody ever taught her 
A mother’s sweet, saving name. 
Nobody ever caring 
Whether she stood or fell, 
And men (are they men?) ensnaring 
With the arts and gold of hell! 
Stitching with ceaseless labor, 
To earn her pitiful bread; 
Begging a crust of a neighbor, 
And getting a curse instead ! 

All through the long, hot summer, 
All through the cold, dark time, 
With fingers that numb and number 

Grow white as the frost’s white rime. 
Nobody ever conceiving 

The throb of that warm, young life, 
Nobody ever believing 

The strain of that terrible strife! 
Nobody kind words pouring 
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Microssia Island, and duck-wreck on Sac- 


In that orphan heart’s sad ear; 





Well, there was a woman at the bottom of this 
in 1765. It was Barbara 


He had been five years in America, and if he 
had not fallen from grace he certainly had not 


But.all of us all ignoring 

What lies at our doors, so near! 
O sister! down in the alley, 

Pale, with the downcast eye, 
Dark and drear is the valley, 

But the stars shine forth on high. 
Nobody here may love thee, 

Or care if thou stand or fall; 
But the great, good God above thee, 

He watches and cares for all. 


—London Spectator. 


Wir anp Humor.—Always open to convic- 

tion—a thief. 

A waste of ‘‘t”—putting it in depot. 

Motto for the Arabs—Up and Bedouin. 

A dubious welcome—‘‘Glad to see you're 

back.” 

Cent-imentatism— Putting a penny in the con- 

tribution-box. 

A fac-simile of the high C’sin music is reach- 

ed by gently treading on a cat’s tail. 

The sting of a bee carries conviction with it. 

It makes a man a bee-leaver at once. 

The Oul and the Pussy-cat. 

The owl and the pussy-cat went out to sea : 

In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 

They took some honey, and lots of money, 

Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

‘The owl looked up to the moon above, 

And sang to his light guitar, 

“O pussy, O- pussy, O pussy, my love, 

What a beautitul pussy you are, you are !— 
What a beautiful pussy you are!” 

Pussy said to the owl, ‘*You elegant fowl, 

How charmingly sweet you sing! 

Come, let us be married—too long we have tar- 


ried; 

But what shall we do for a ring ?” 

So they sailad away for a year and a day, 

To the land where the bong-tree grows, 

And there in the wood a piggy-wig stood, 

With a ring in the end of his nose, his nose— 
A ring in the end of his nose. 

‘Dear pig, are you willing to sell for one shil- 
ling 

Your ring?” Said the piggy, ‘‘I will.” 

So they took it away, and were married next 


da, 
By Po tee who lives on the hill. 
They dined upor mince and siices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 
And hand-in-hand on the golden sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, the 
moon— 
They danced by the light of the moon. 


InsprrED PreacuEers.—Every religious sect 
has some peculiarity that to outsiders seems 
queer if not ridiculous. An incident illustrat- 


Friends, is given in the report of the late 
Quaker yearly meeting in Philadelphia. As 
everybody knows, the Quakers believe no man 
should preach without immediate divine inspi- 
ration. One day Joseph Horner rose and stated 
that he had a message from the Lord to deliver 
to the yearly meeting, but the impression was 
that it should be delivered to the women’s meet- 
ing first. This announcement led to some dis- 
cussion not quite intelligible to an outsider, but 
which ended in the conclusion to reter the mat- 
ter to the women’s mecting. The women, upon 
receiving information of triend Horner’s ‘‘con- 


ing this, so far as concerns the Society of 


had been decided to open for girls a high school 
just like the boys’ high school. ‘The conse- 
quences,” said Mr. Curtis, ‘‘were deplorable 
to the utmost degree. With the most reckless 
and shameless thirst for knowledge the girls of 
Boston, on the opening day, actually besieged 
the doors and crowded in. The City Fathers, 
like one of the Barnacle family, were astounded 
at these fellahs of the othah sex who wanted to 
know, you know. The Mayor, at his wit's end, 
exclaimed to the Aldermen: ‘Why, gentlemen, 
two hundred and eighty-six candidates present- 
ed themselves for admission; while the appli- 
cations by boys never have exceeded ninety!" 
Such immodest zeal for knowledge was prepos- 
terous — it was monstrous! ‘What if they 
shouli demand to study Latin and Greek! Sup- 
pose, suppose, gentlemen (I can see one of 
those gentlemen rising to address the chair), 
suppose, suppose that Boston women should 
come to know more—than—Boston men! Sup- 
pose, oh, suppose, Mr. President, there should 
be a board of alderwomen instead of aldermen!’ 
As a good old deacon used to say, ‘Suppose, 
suppose, fellow-sinners, you should wake up in 
the morning and find yourself dead? What 
would you say then?’” 

After laughing pleasartly at the «‘woman’s 
sphere” people, Mr. Curtis closed by saying that 
the tide was coming in, : nd women were to have 
their first chance to choose for themselves and 
prove what their individual spheres in truth 
were. Befure he closed, however, he ministered 
to the delight of the audience once more by sud- 
denly telling all the Romeos therein with their 
hands on the chairs of the Juliets where they 
ought not to be, that they were whispering as 
they ought not, something like this: ‘‘Oh, Juliet, 
Juliet, let that man on the platform say what he 
chooses. I ‘know what you are made for, 

‘** ‘Made to eat strawberries, sugar and cream, 
To sit on a cushion and sew up a seam.’” 


Whether Romeo was doing what Mr. Curtis 
supposed, or only had done so, or might do it, 
both he and Juliet were tickled and resumed 
their laughing, when, just as they had got 
through, Mr. Curtis observed, with keen smiles, 
that ‘‘now of course Romeo has withdrawn his 
hand.”—New York World. 


Oporovs, But Not SwEet.—The vices of a 
nation, like those of an individual, are often 
more noticeable to the casual observer than its 
virtues. Apropos, we know a recluse—a vir- 
tuous and somewhat scholarly man—who, when- 
ever the exigencies of business called him away 
from his amiable home circle to the busy Baby- 
lon beyond, ever comes back with the firm con- 
viction that the chief avocation of the male 
youth and adults of the American nation is the 
consumption of tobacco. As he has never used 
tobacco, nor habitually lived among those who 
do, his olfactories and stomach are very sensi- 
tive to its sightandsmell. Heis, therefore, the 
more quick to observe its widespread use. 

The remarks of this gentle, unworldly man 
on this subject are sometimes as refreshing as 
would be a country breeze in a dusty city thor- 
oughfare. Not infrequently there appear in 
some of the scientific and medical journals that 
come to his fireside strong statements and sta- 
tistics showing the poisonous nature and dan- 
gerous effects of tobacco or nicotine upon the 
nerves and general physical system of those 
who use it. Behold, then, the hopes of our 
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of oiling or rubbing will restore furniture thus in 
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They were removed by a bottle of Magic Erasive. 
Mr. RIDINGS was in the habit of placing his pi 
on the mantel after smoking. 
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A hot flat, cup, pitcher, or bowl of hot water, 
ed table, usually leaves a 

action of the heat upon 
much valuable furniture 
lessiy defaced. Whole sets of 
pete Shad wenger ge Sid cee been ruined 
cine-cup or shaving-mug u the 
y-polished surface of a porto phe the 
value ot the complete set from hundreds of dollars 
to a mere song. Side-tables in dining-rooms are 
gene subject to these unsightly white spots; and 
ie sets of painted pines in our kitchens are continu- 
liable, on washing and baking daye—by hot suds 
fresh from the oven, hastily 


As housekeepers know to their sorrow, uo amount 
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center-table. On i th vor 
a > removin e cover 

from the table she found a white blotch Hho the jar 
Rubbed the spot with sweet oil, kerosene, 
alcohol, held a hot shovel over it, tried everything 
recommended, but nothing had any effect. Neither 
At last tried the compound 
The white 
Mrs. 8S. WAITE of Middleboro’ has a mahogany stand 
which was disfigured with a white mark (made by 
putting a shaving-mug of hot water upon it) for more 
ears; it was at Inst readily removed 
- WHITE, of the same town, bought a set 
of chamber furniture which was sold at less 1 cost 
because of the table being defaced by white marks. 
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perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
This Mrs. 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment beautiful in 
its simplicity, without Dones, steels or clasps, and 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
Hun- 
apparently ruined the table upon which she had bees dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 


at work; but White’s Erasive restore face- 
’ d the deface 4a- MRS. FLYNT also calls attention to her perfect 


garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


Moreover the democratic nature of 


It denies that one man is as good as 


as good as the old ones in the common chroni- 
posed a uniform dress upon all Methodists, as | icle of the newspapers. 
‘No Quaker silks,” | mons, of the Hudson River Railroad, who ran 
This done—not to detain the reader with in- | 2¢ said, ‘‘no Quaker linen.” To-day the Meth-| his detached engine into a wrecked bridge to 
odists are not remarkable for their frugality. | 8ave the train behind. ‘‘The brave Roman 
Their style of living is determined, not by Wes- | Horatius,” said Mr. Curtis, *‘clasps his hand 
ley’s rules, but their ability and taste. In the | to-night in paradise. 
‘of the gilded youth of Greece. 


governments, securely rests. 
man in the lobby of the Legislature pull out a 
handful of bank-bills, brandish them openly in 
his hands and say, ‘That makes the law! 
not the men in there. This moves those men,’ 


cern,” sent him word that they were ready to 
hear him at once. By this time, however, the 
concern had passed from friend Horner's mind 
as to communicating with the women, and he 
made a few remarks to the men only. 
Considered as the working of inspiration, this 
certainly has a singular look, and it reminds us 
of a little story, which we have reason to think 
| is substantially true. Mr. George Bradburn, a 
prominent New England abolitionist, was a 
guest, many years ago, in a Quaker household 
in Philadelphia. Having a strong desire to hear 
a certain eminent preacher, he went to Quaker 
meeting with his host on First-day morning. 
To his great disappointment the time was all 
used up by sundry obscurities whom he had no 
desire to hear, and his eminent friend did not 
speak at all. After returning home Mr. Brad- 
burn sat down before his host, ear-trumpet in 
hand, and said: ‘‘I believe you Quakers think 
your preachers are inspired.” ‘*We think they 
ought to be, or, if they are not, that they should 
hold their peace,” replied the host through the 
ear-trumpet. ‘‘Well,” said the reflective George, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘I wish you would ex- 
plain how it happens, if the Lord inspires them, 
that he does not give them something to say.” 
The host, it must be confessed, in view of the 
experience of the morning in the Quaker as- 
sembly, made no attempt to explain the mys- 
tery, but joined in the laugh excited by the 
presentation of so strange a problem. Never- 
theless, Quaker preachers, as we can testify, do 
sometimes give evidence of a fine moral inspi- 
ration, preaching the wor! with power, and 
perhaps Quaker meetings are not more afflicted 
with bores than any other religious assemblies. 
—Orange, N. J., Journal. 


ARTIST-WORK.— 

When inventing, when selecting, 
Artist, by thyself continue long; 
When some good thou art effecting, 

Haste and see it in the throng. 
Here in others look, discover 
What thy own life’s course has been; 
And thy deeds of years past over 
In thy fellow man be seen. 
The devising, the uniting, 
What and how the forms shall be; 
One thing will the other lighten, 
And at last comes joy to thee! 
Wise and true what thou impartest, 
Fairly shaped and softly done; 
Thus of old the cunning artist 
Artist-like his glory won. 
As all nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim ; 
So in art’s wide kingdoms ranges 
One soul meaning still the same; 
This is truth, eternal reason, 
Which from beauty takes its dress, 
And serene through time and season 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 
While the orator, the singer, 
Pour their hearts in rhyme and prose, 
*Neath the painter’s busy finger 
Shall bloom forth life’s cheerful rose ; 
Girt with sisters in the middle, 
And with autumn’s fruitage blent, 
That of life’s mysterious riddle 
Some short glimpses may be lent. 
Thousandfold and graceful, show thou, 
Form from forms evolving fair ; 
And of man’s bright image know thou 
That a God once tarried there; 
And whate’er your tasks or prizes, 
Stand as brethren one and all, 
While, like song, sweet incense rises 
From the altar at your call. 


— Goethe. 


Woman’s SeHere. —Mr. George William 
Curtis delivered at Chickering Hall, for the 
benefit of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, a lecture on ‘‘Women in the Old Time 
and the New.” The audience quite filled the 
hall, and found much to enjoy and applaud in 
the discourse. Fully half were ladies. Mr. 
Curtis was heartily greeted, and began with a 
sociable and genial air to pull down any exist- 
ing superstition concerning the supreme good- 
ness of the good old times. He found heroes 


One was engineer Sim- 


I read,” he continued, 
I look from 


I pass a glittering carriage in the park. 


Mr. Curtis went on to quote an amiable paper 


I have seen a 


It is 


ful and degrading.—Am. Socialist. 


$. P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


Boston Pure White Lead, and 


as sung at the Opening Ceremonies in Philadelphia. 
Words by Whittier. Music bv J. K. Paine. In4 parts, 
for Mixed Voices. 
In Octavo torm for Choruses, 10 cts. No celebration 
this year will be complete without the singing of this 
magnificent Hymn. . 

Centennial, Machinery, HX ‘rticultural. Memorial 
and Agricultural Marches. each 50 cts.; Woashing- 


and while I winced I remembered that a century 


ago a British king and liis ministers bought Martha W ees ee Aud Bioreb, 
i 50 cts]. rand March, by Downing [60 cts.]. Ccen- 
paappetntgint ee ect they bought meat Been! Waltzes by Fliege 75 cts.], ana Crobe’s 


in the market. I heard a member of Parlia- 
ment say that he had no more influence in the 
appointment of any government clerk than the 
Americans to whom he was speaking; nor shall 
we ever lay a truly-effective hand at the root of 
our own political corruption until the grace of 
God and the will of the people shall speed the 
day when every American Senator and tepre- 
sentative can truly say the same thing.” 

Mr. Curtis began then to discuss the present 
position of woman, illustrating it by contrasts 
with the Greek suspicion that an accomplished 
woman was an immorality, and Pericles’s dic- 
tum that the greatest glory of a woman was not 
to be talked of among men either for good or for 
evil. Dean Swift's notion of a lady eligible for 
marriage and some other English incidents 
brought the lecturer to a funny picture of dis- 


ton’s Old_[40 cts.] and New [60 cts.] Mfarches. 


Medley of National Airs [75 cts.]; all have Splen- 
did Illustrated Titles! and the best of music. 


CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATION- 
AL SONG 


National Songs of this and 12 other countries. in con- 
venient form for Solo or Chorus Singing. 
cts. 


Good News ! Charming New Sabbath Good News! 
Good News ! School Song Book[35c]. Good News! 


Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00. New, Enlarged Edition. 
All the famous College Songs, forming the wittiest, 
most entertaining, musical and classical collection of 
pene Songs and Glees for social 


friend run high. Such facts and figures as 
these will doubtless have their influence upon 
the nation generally. These journals must 
have a large circulation. Those who read them 
must talk to their neighbors about the matter 
they contain upon so important a subject, and 
thus a great many people will be induced to stop 
using the ‘‘filthy weed.” “Yes!” he will exclaim 
with animation, ‘I do believe at last the spell of 
this ‘potent plant’ (as Bayard Taylor calls it in 
that disgraceful ode of his in its praise) is bro- 
ken, and there will new be a marked declension 
in its use!” 

If, soon after, business calls our friend to some 
neighboring city, he is not so reluctant to go as 
usual. His well-worn overcoat is donned al- 
most with alacrity. He expects to observe a 
change for the better. But a more lugubrious 
countenance we never saw than his on return- 
ing from one such start-out. Saying scarcely 
a word to any of us, he went directly for the 
rear of the house where he has a private Turk- 


heard from the depths of the hot-room, request- 
ing that his clothes be hung in the woodshed 
chamber to air, and a clean suit brought him. 
When he at last reappeared, his fresh and ruddy 
countenance wore its usual look of benignity, 
and the only reference to his adventures was in 
this remark, which he made with a twinkle in 
his eye as he approached Mrs. W. ‘Wife, is 
there any worldly smell about me now?” She 
gave his gray head and whiskers a sniffing over 
with her delicate nostrils, and then said, demure- 
ly, but emphatically : ‘‘ivo, dear, not a smell.” 
There is a vast fund of energy yearly ex- 
pended warring upon ‘‘Prince Alcohol!” This 
enlists our friend’s zeal so far as this, that he 
often remarks that it would be a great conser- 
vation of force if the ‘tvile weed” could be in- 
cluded in the same anathemas and excommuni- 
cations. Indeed, he never sees a well-directed 
shot at the arch-fiend alcohol but he wishes the 
marksman would put a little more powder in 
his gun and aim so as to include tobacco as well. 
We are much of the same mind. As the poi- 
sonous physical effects of tobacco are slower 
and more insidious than those of alcohol, su 
are its spiritual influences. Excessive drinking 
is not resnectable now, as it was in the days of 
our great-grandfathers, but an inordinate use of 
tobacco is yet respectable. Our taciturn Pres- 
ident has almost made a cigar a part of his in- 
signia of state. If for nothing else we are 
glad his term of office is drawing to aclose, that 
80 conspicuous an-instance of bondage to this 
stimulant may be withdrawn from before the 
nation’s gaze. Probably the effect of this offi- 
cial example among the young men of the pres- 
ent generation can never be estimated. We 
fear that many more persons than Qsual have, 
within the last half-dozen years, become invet- 
erate smokers. 

As a class, women have pretty much given up 
tobacco. Snuff-takers and ‘‘snuff dippers” are 
rare, and a woman with a pipe in her mouth is 
an uncommon and vulgar sight. But woman 
don’t need to smoke, nor chew, nor ‘‘dip;” she 
gets enough tobacco by proxy. What she en- 
dures in this line of things, from the stranger 
within her gates, and the father, brothers, lover, 
or husband, within the home-circle, no man 
knows. One woman, blessed with the rare jewel 
of a husband who did not use tobacco, yet who 
felt keenly the infliction of the rest of her sex, 
once amused us by saying vindictively, ‘I wish 
Columbus had never discovered America!” 
Another dainty little lady, whose husband both 
smoked and chewed, but whose love made her 
ever say, ‘Oh, I don’t mind it, dear!” let out 
her feeling to us once, privately, in the same 
feminine way: ‘‘I wish,” said she, clenching her 
white hands, ‘‘I wish Sir Walter Raleigh's ser- 
vant had drowned him while he was about it!” 
There are women though, who, both from a de- 
sire to please and a really acquired taste for the 
perfume of the ‘‘potent plant,” accompanied 
with an ignorance of or an indifference to its 
bad effects, urge their brothers and sweethearts 
to smoke nice cigars. Would there were none 
such! 

If the world exists long enough to get so civ- 
ilized, the time will come when bondage to any 
form of stimulant will be considered disgrace- 
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